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Keep your eye on 


ACME 


e for new ideas in scissors 


and shears that set a 
new pace in sales! 


e « » AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Watch for national advertising 
of these fast-moving 


Acme lines: 


ACME @ EVERSHIARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 
@ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN, 


POS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36° outlines — for individual seat work or a 
class project make a frieze 12 fect long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


creative 
play! 


castles, trains, wagons — all the 
creative desires of children at play 
are easily realized with Hennes- 
sey Building Blocks. One hun- 
dred distinct pieces provide a 
varied selection of sizes and 
shapes for the individual child or 
a group activity. Make your free 
play period meaningful, purpose- 
ful — stimulate muscle and eye 
coordination with Hennessey 


Building Blocks. 


THE HENNESSEY BUILDING BLOCKS 


are a complete set of one hundred large blocks, cubes, triangles, prisms, cylinders, and pillars. They 
are packed in a substantial, attractively finished chest, 23'/2"’ x 12'/2"’, which may also be used as a 
storage receptacle for toys. An important addition to any classroom. Write for prices. 


Milton Bradley Company _spRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO: 811 South Wabash Ave. 
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This series of 18 
charts is designed to 
enable beginners to 
identify unknown 
words quickly. For 
example: a_ child 
may see on his work- 
sheet the direction 
“Color one _ tree 
green.’”’ He may 
know only the word 
““color.’’ He will be 
able to find ‘‘one’’ 
on the Number 
chart, ‘‘tree’’ on the 
Picture dictionary, 
and ‘‘green’”’ on the 
Color chart. 


18 Wall Charts, 
$3.00 postpaid 
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Green green 


4 WALL CHARTS 


Blue blue 


Yellow yellow 


NUMBER WORDS 


— 


Number Words from one th 
picture groups. : 

Color Words and picture symbols to be col- 

gored by teacher. 

Action Words and action figures. 

Picture Dictionary with words and pictures 

Vowel Letters with long and short sounds and 
key words and pictures. 
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Self-Helps in Reading 


FIVE SEATWORK BOOKS FOR HECTOGRAPHING 


Each book in the series includes an introduction 
on the subject of Beginning Reading together 
with suggestions for the use of the seatwork 
pages. Plates are printed in hectograph ink, and 


yield excellent copies. 


Book I—Reading Readiness for Beginners 


First in the series is one on beginning readiness. What teacher ever has 
enough material for this level? How do you know when children are 
ready to read? These pages will help you in diagnosing children’s readi- 
ness and will help you to guide those who are not ready. Pages for de- 
veloping visual and auditory discrimination, motor co-ordination, 
sequence and grouping will be found a boon to the busy teacher. 


48 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 


Book !l—The Initial Stage of Reading 


PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER LEVEL 


Second in the series is a book of tests and practice exercises for pre- 
primer and primer levels. Children are now ready to — a sight 
vocabulary and to develop some independence in reading. The materials 
in Book II fall under these catagories: Building Basic Sight Vocabulary 
by Following Dotted Lines, Matching Exercises, etc.; Building Basic 
Vocabulary by Word Analysis, Initial Consonant Sounds, Rhyming 
Words, etc.; Reading for Understanding, Following Directions, Reading 
for Details, etc. 


48 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 


| 


Book IIl— Vocabulary Building and Comprehension 


FIRST READER LEVEL 


The materials in this book extend the pupils powers of independent 
thinking, and improve their work habits and abilities. Attention is 
given to enlarging basic vocabulary, increasing powers of word attack, 
and to reading for understanding. The content centers around Mother 
Goose Rhymes, the Seasons, Animals, Community Helpers, Health 
and Safety, and such activities which appeal to young children. 


64 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 
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Book IV— Word, Phrase and Sentence Building 
SECOND AND THIRD READER LEVEL 


Since children by this time have such a wide range of interests and 
abilities the materials in Book IV also have a wide range in difficul 

and activities. The work of vocabulary building is continued wit 

increased work on word analysis but with a greater emphasis on word 
meanings. Teachers will find this book most helpful if pages are selected 
with individual — needs in mind rather than by taking the pages 
in hee! from the book. Language usage is closely correlated with 
reading. 


48 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 


Book V— Reading for Understanding 


SECOND AND THIRD READER LEVEL 
The fifth and last book in the series is composed of tests and exercises 
for reading comprehension. Stories of the Seasons, Animals, Circus, 
Holland, Cotton and Patriotic Holidays are to be found in the content 
as well as a group of stories for enjoyment. The exercises have been 
carefully selected as to type and variety. 


48 Hectograph pages and Teacher’s Introduction $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Darien, Conn. 
1 Please send me the complete ‘‘Self-Helps in Reading”’ series, 
including the 18 Wall Charts and the five Hectograph Workbooks. 
1 $8.50 enclosed. If ordered separately, check below: 
| ©) 18 Charts -- $3.00 O Boo ye -- $1.50 
(1) Book 1 — $1.50 O Be \— $1.50 
| O Book II — $1.50 VAR, Bodk V — $1.50 
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CREATIVE ART 
for Graded Schools 


by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure resulls with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . .. no special skill, 
education, or equipment 
needed. 


Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 
Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step 
of instruction . . . make art 
as easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full color illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3. 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1946, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month pas 
the month’s issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.). Give both the 
old and new address. 
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Recordings 


Recording Sound -- Casual Technicans 
of the Schoolroom Laboratory 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouette by Kay Orr Walker 


otkee 

Cc 

I ONCE read a fascinating little book — THE 
CHARM OF THE IMPOSSIBLE by MARGARET 
SLATTERY. The impossible never ceases to charm, 
except in these days when we know so many “im- 
possibles” that have been accomplished. 

Children are so familiar with sound movies, public 
address systems, radio broadcasts, victrolas, ampli- 
fiers and record players in general that recording sound 
to be “Produced again at will” is as accepted by chil- 
dren as the waves caused by dropping a stone into 
the water. Canning sound is still a miracle although 
Thomas Edison invented the first talking machine, 
called a phonograph, as long ago as 1877. The vocabu- 
lary of today’s child never ceases to surprise “dear 
teacher”. Just try this one. 


Recording Apparatus 
Discs 

Record Players 
Microphone 


Reproducing Needles 
Amplifiers 

Portable Recorders 
Small Record Players 
Off the Air Recordings 


You see, there are little engineers in embryo, sitting 
even in second and third grade schoolrooms. 

Making records at. home is not only a means of en- 
tertaining the group, but of preserving records of oc- 
casions to add to the book of Kodak pictures. 

Some Friday afternoon invite a couple of College 
boys to come into the classroom to make a recording 
or two. The children will be delighted. 


Variety of Recordings Endless 


SOLO RECORDINGS 
SPEECH 
PIANO 

ORCHESTRAL 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 
CLASSICAL 
When next they go into the Record Store suggest 

that the children ask to hear 


The Selfish Giant | 
Mike the Little Tug Boat 
Pinocchio 


Young Ben Franklin 
Walt Disney’s Dumbo 
Uncle Don’s Land O’ Song 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


These are but a few of the hundreds of treats in 
store for children. 


Recordings For the Future 
A Recorded Repertory 


The purpose of this little Activity is to create a 
dozen lovely miscellaneous records to take out at will 
in years to come—records that hark back to a certain 
primary room — nostalgic records that challenge and 
stimulate the spirit—a small personal collection to be 
played over and over. 


Words of Magic 


One of the most important records to have in the 
collection is the oft repeated list of Magic Words 
found in most books of manners. 


Thank You 
I’m sorry (hurt feelings vs. tact) 
I beg your pardon 
If you please 
Please excuse me 
You're very welcome 
Yes, Mary 


The more lovely and sincere the speaking voice, the 
more exquisite the record. 
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OTHER RECORDS THAT MAKE 
PERMANENT MOMENTS OF PLEASURE 
1. A sample choral reading record. 
I’m Glad 
I’m glad the sky is painted blue, 
And the earth is painted green, 


With such a lot of nice fresh air 
All sandwiched in between. 


Anonymous 
2. A Favorite Story. 
3. Stop, Look, Listen (A Safety Record) 
4. A Singing Game. 
5. A Bit of Interesting Conversation. 
6. Bird Notes. 
7. An Animated Telephone Conversation. 


oo 


. A Class Song. 

As the spirit of collecting records develops, you will 
hear a child say “That would make a nice record,” 
and maybe it’s just a bit of conversation on the play- 
ground, maybe a snatch of song, maybe an original 
story, maybe an enthusiastic discussion about getting 
along. 

How imagination vitalizes our school work. How it 
and the “Togetherness” reactivate the high moments 


and bring enthusiasm with emotional poise; and living 
is so definitely joyous. 


Picnic Plates for Records 

The real records, of course, are tucked away in 
hearts and minds to bring forth in the days to come; 
but because children like the tangible, let each child 
carry home a half dozen paper picnic plates on which 
he has printed parts of his chosen records. 

And orchids to the teacher of whom the child in 
years to come says, ‘‘What a lot of things | can re- 
member in Miss .......... *s room.” 

Bibliography 
Books: 

The Record Book, David Hall 

The Gramophone Song (Encyclopedia of Recorder 
Music), Simon and Schuster 

Technique of Recording, F. H. Goldsmith and V. G. 
Geisel 
Articles: 

Latest Methods of Sound Recording, Robert N. Farr, 
Scientific Digest-—-September 1945 
Bing, Inc., Life, Reader’s Digest—September 1945 

Man With 10,000 Noises, American, December 1945 


The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat 
MABEL F. HILL 


The gingham dog and the calico cat 
Thought they would run away. 

They wandered down a lane and found 
Some leaves with which to play. 


The dog said to the pussy cat, 
“Till beat you in a race!” 

The cat jumped up to catch a leaf 
That fluttered near her face. 


But then she scampered down the lane 
As fast as she could run, 

The dog a leap or two behind, 

And barking at the fun 


Then suddenly the calico cat 

Climbed up an apple tree, 

While Gingham Dog just sat and looked 
Up at her longingly. 


Two angry birds had watched the race. 
They flew at Calico Cat. 

They darted here and there so fast, 
While she just hissed and spat. 


She backed along the leafy limb, 
Then turned around to flee 

From those two angry parent-birds 
There in the apple tree 


Quite satisfied, the dog and cat 

Went back to sit once more 

Where Little Mistress left them when 
She closed the nursery door. 


She never knew they had run away, 
They looked so solemn and fat, 

That dear little cuddly Gingham Dog, 
And sleep Calico Cat. 
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Creative Picture Making 


E. E. LOWRY 


Professor of Art, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


A CHILD is usually thrilled 
when he has the opportunity to 
tell a story or relate an experience 
in any graphic medium, particu- 
larly paint. The first decision on 
the part of the teacher is: shall his 
painting be merely a copy, a tracing, 
a piece of dictated work or shall it 
be creatively original? For the 
most part, the results of the for- 
mer method totals to exactly a 
dead duplicate of a set pattern, 
whereas, the latter approach gives 
the child a_ glorious opportunity 
for self-expression . . . within rea- 
sonable bounds, of course. 


Free creative expression without 
plan, guidance and stimulation on 
the part of the teacher should be 
honored and it has its place in the 
program. Generally, the child will 
have a plan of his own. This may 
be considered the first step in in- 
troducing painting to young chil- 
dren. However, THIS IS ONLY 
A POINT OF DEPARTURE. As 
every teacher should know, the 
child soon reaches a plateau when 
he paints day after day strictly 
under his own power. Growth in 
self-expression soon reaches a dead 
end. Sooner or later, the alert 


teacher comes on the scene to do 
her part in this art of picture mak- 
ing. She will be-in readiness to 
lead the child to new horizons in 
the graphic experience. She will 
have a fine sense of timing to know 
when the child is ready for as- 
sistance. 

For the sake of brevity and to 
avoid repetition, the following out- 
line suggests ways and means the 
teacher may use to capture the 
spirit of purposeful creative ex- 
pression. It may be noted that, 
growth in any area of creative ex- 
pression in any medium depends on 


THE FRIENDLY DRAGON—This is an example of a student-teacher’s “‘flash”’ painting executed 


in a child-like manner. 


This friendly dragon enjoyed eating gallons and gallons of ice cream daily! 


The art of picture making is shown in this demonstration piece. Large, colorful forms are well or- 


ganized. It has a simple but effective pattern of strong dark and lights. This could be used to 
inspire the child, but, it is not one to be copied. 
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understanding of children, a 
step-by-step plan, and an 


atmosphere in which the children 
might best advance. 


First and Second Grades 
A. Proposed Minimum Needs in 


Picture 


a. 


b. 


B. P 
Art of 


a. 


Making. 

An opportunity . . . an at- 
mosphere for creative work. 
Acquaintance and manipu- 
lation of a maximum num- 
ber of media suitable for 
the experience in illustrat- 
ing an idea. (1) An experi- 
mental experience. (2) 
Gradual development of 
control of the media to the 
point a majority of the 
children use them freely as 
a means of expressing their 
ideas adequately and com- 
pletely. Remember, each 
child has a style or method 
of handling a medium 
which best expresses his 
ideas graphically. 

Ability to depict a simple 
story or an experience in 
a manner in keeping with 
the age level in question. 
This expression should be 
intelligible to most of the 
children of the class. This 
expression should be one 
as seen through the eyes 
of the child and 
adult concept. 


not an 


Ability to draw, color, paint 
and compose a few simple 
forms common to_ the 
child’s personal environ- 
ment and personal experi- 
ences . . . including imagi- 
native forms and situations. 
roposed Guidance in the 
Picture Making. 

Select themes of the child’s 
personal environment and 
personal experiences 
themes common to his home 
and community life. Too, 
there are stories and poems 
of real and imaginative sit- 
uations, of special days and 
occasions. Above all, don’t 
overlook the dream world 
of the child. 

First step after the selec- 
tion of the theme is to en- 
courage the child to give 


A VISIT TO THE CASTLE PRINCESS—This is another fexample of a student- 


teacher’s “‘flash”’ painting. 


painting, **The Friendly Dragon.”’ 


his native graphic interpre- 
tation of the theme in his 
individualized style with- 
out suggestions or guidance 
up to.the time when he re- 
peats himself over and over 
. . . When he is “‘stuck”’ or 
lacks sustained interest. 


Then, it is time for the 
teacher to offer suggestions 
which may stimulate the 
painting of a different pic- 
ture in the child’s mind. 
Through suggestions and 
guidance, the child's imagi- 
nation and perception are 
sharpened. He comes into 
a new power with which 
he expresses his concepts 
more graphically, more viv- 
idly and more completely 


for his own. satisfaction. 


This represents the same qualities as found in the 


The power gained 
through the right type of 
stimulation aids rather than 
hinders Many 
new avenues are opened to 
the child. Usually the 
child gains confidence and 
becomes elated over the fact 
he has a new power at his 
command. It is to be em- 
phasized that the transfer 
of mental pictures to a 
graphic form remains highly 
individualistic. There are 
as many different transfers 
as there are children in 
the class. 


creation. 


Suggestions and guidance 
may take one or more of 
the following tested aids 
to sharpen the child’s im- 
agination, perception and 
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ability to draw, color, paint 

and compose his compo- 

sition. 

1. Colorful, verbal descrip- 
tions. 

2. Questions and answers 
by teacher and pupil. 

3. Dramatization. 

4. Children’s drawings and 
paintings. 

5. Illustrations from books, 
magazines, papers, etc. 

6. Observations, trips, ex- 
cursions. 

7. From time to time, a re- 
view and _ constructive 
criticism of work by 
children, pointing to a 
simple form of discrimi- 
nating judgment. Be- 
stow praise and under- 
standing of all children’s 
work, 

8. ‘‘Flash” drawings on pa- 
per or the blackboard 
by the teacher. (Too 
much time should not 
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elapse to give the child 

a chance to copy.) 

9. Technical improve- 
ments suggested but 
never dictated or forced. 
a. A drawing and paint- 

ing vocabulary of 
forms. For example: 
The theme is Com- 
munity Helpers. The 
immediate — subject 
under consideration 
is the policeman. 
What kind of clothes 
does he wear? What 
kind of cap does he 
wear? What are two 
or three of the set- 
tings where the po- 
liceman is found at 
work? 

b. The various items in 
the composition 
should not be _ iso- 
lated. Compose or 
**knit”’ the items into 
a unified pattern. In 
the making of a pic- 


Our April Calendar 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


April 2 (1805)—Hans Christian An- 
derson, famous writer of fairy 
tales. 

April 3 (1783)—Washington Irving, 
one of the earliest American story 
writers. 

April 3 (1888) — Vice Admiral 
Thomas Cassin Kinkaid, officer 
in World War II. 

April 7 (1770)—William Words- 
worth, the beloved English poet. 

April 11 (1794)—Edward Everett 
Hale, the American minister and 
writer. 

April 12 (1904)—Lily Pons, Metro- 
politan Opera star, who sings like 
a bird. 

April 12 (1777)—Henry Clay, a 
famous leader in public affairs in 
the early days of our country. 

April 13 (1743)—Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and third President 
of our country. 

April 15 (1861)—Bliss Carman, a 


Canadian poet whose poems show 
beauty of imagination. 

April 21 (1926)—Elizabeth, Princess 
of Great Britain, heiress to the 
British Throne. 

April 22 (1707)—Henrvy Fielding, a 
famous English writer. 

April 23 (1813)—Stephen A. Doug- 
las, who became famous because 
of his debates with Lincoln. 

April 23 (1564)—William Shakes- 
peare, probably the greatest writer 
of plays that the world has ever 
known. 

April 23 (1791)—James Buchanan, 
who was President of our country. 

April 25 (1599)—Oliver Cromwell, 
who helped the English people to 
win their liberties against a tyran- 
nous king. 

April 25 (1874)—Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, the Italian scientist who 
made wireless telegraphy a prac- 
tical help to mankind. 

April 26 (1820)—Alice Cary, an 


ture, each section or 
space should be con- 
sidered. Emphasize 
important forms by 
size, position, color, 
dark and light of the 
color, and in some 
instances to get em- 
phasis by outlining 
with a dark or light 
color. Check to see 
if the picture will 
carry well at a dis- 
tance. 

In conclusion, the suggested 
helps as outlined above do not end 
with the second grade. In the 
third and fourth grades we note 
a change and broadening of themes. 
for, by this time, the child’s horizon 
has enlarged. He is becoming 


realistic and facts are important 


to him. He will need new forms 


added to his graphic vocabulary. 
He is now ready for a more ad- 
vanced understanding of the art 
of picture making. 


American girl whose beautiful 
poems became very popular. 

April 27 (1822)—Ulysses S. Grant, 
a great general in the Civil War, 
and a President of our country. 

April 27 (1791)—Samuel Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph. 

April 28 (1758)—James Monroe, 
who was President of our country. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS 
IN APRIL 
Easter, Arbor Day, Spring. 


APRIL FOOL’S DAY 

This is the day when you watch 
out. It is the one day of all the 
year when people try to play a trick 
on you. 

From early morning till late at 
night, your eyes must be open. You 
must think before you look. You 
must not pick up anything. You 
must not run when someone calls. 
Of course you may fool someone 
but you must be careful that that 
someone does not fool you. 

Why do we have a holiday just 
for playing tricks? And why does 
this joke day come on the first day 
of April? No one is quite certain 
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about this, but it is very likely that 
April Fool’s Day originated in 
France in about the sixteenth cen- 
tury at the time when the calendar 
was corrected and the New Year 
with its celebrations was pushed 
back from the last of March to the 
first of January. When New Year’s 
Day came during the last week of 
March, the celebrations lasted sev- 
eral days ending on April Ist. After 
the New Year was changed some 
people kept on having celebrations 
on the old day for the purpose of 
fooling those who had forgotten 
the change of date. 


Many nations of the earth observe 
April Fool’s Day in one way or 
another. In France, they call the 
person fooled a ‘“‘Poisson d’ Avril’ 
or April Fish instead of an April 
Fool. In Scotland April Fools are 
called ‘April Gowks,” a gowk being 
a cuckoo or silly bird that does not 
know enough to build a nest for 
himself. In India, April Fool’s Day 
is called the “‘Feast. of Huli” and 
comes on the last day of March. 

Anyway, this holiday is one in 
which to make merry and to play 
jokes even the jokes may sometimes 
be on you. 


“Be a Mimic’ 
EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Div you ever try doing comic 
acting in front of your children? 
My children used to enjoy my five 
minute “acts” so much that they 
would often beg me to prolong the 
dramatic foolishness. (Is there such 
a thing?) Of course it was all with 
a purpose and when they would see 
themselves as I saw them, they soon 
gave special attention to defeat the 
enemy by bad habits. I usually 
gave these acts preceeding oral 
English. Let me describe one or 
more. 

I begin by saying, “This minute 
sketch is a little girl I'll call Ana- 
stasia (or some such name, but 
never a name of a certain child in 
the room) and today she is called 
on by the teacher to give an oral 
topic on ‘Birds I See Every Day.’ 
I'll take both the part of teacher 
and Anastasia and if you watch my 
expression you'll know what the 
teacher is thinking and what Ana- 
stasia is thinking as well as doing.” 

Then I begin. 

Teacher: ‘Anastasia, I’d like to 
have you give us a very short talk 
on ‘Birds I See Every Day’.” 

Anastasia: (slowly, squirming, 
gets out of her desk). She looks as 
though she expected every one to 
laugh at her. She walks slowly to 
the front of the room, looks toward 
the teacher’s chair, shrugs her shoul- 
ders and stands grinning. 


Teacher: “I’m waiting, Anastasia. 
Just tell us about birds you see 
around our school or to and from 
school each day.” 

Anastasia: (Begins pulling up her 
sock, twirling her finger through her 
hair and then turns again toward 
the teacher’s chair and says, “I 
don’t know how to begin.”’) 

Teacher: “I'll help you. Suppose 
you begin by saying, ‘On my way 
to school I saw’ — and — then tell 
us exactly what birds you did see.” 

Anastasia: “On my way to school 
‘now a’ I ‘saw a’ some—(hesitates)— 
some robins ‘and a’ (pulls at her 
dress) whole ‘lotta’ — ‘now a’—.” 

Teacher: “That will do Ana- 
stasia. On your way home, keep 
your eyes open. Look for birds and 
then repeat to yourself the birds 
you saw and what they were doing. 
The class will then enjoy hearing 
you tell about it and you will soon 
be eager to be called on.” 

Naturally the swinging of the 
hands, the standing on first one foot 
and then another and the hesitancy 
in speech, made the act ridiculous. 
This was followed by an “up to the 
minute” talk by giving an act, 
showing alertness, good posture, 
short, clear sentences, and the ef- 
fect was felt by the room. 

Just so the girls would not be 
imitated too often, I’d often go 
through the bad habits a boy forms 


Of Pansies 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Pretty little panies, purple and blue, 
What do you do all day? 


We just wait and smile, then after 
awhile 

Little children come running our 
way. 


Pretty little pansies, sweet as can be 
What do you do through the night? 


We bow our heads and dose, for a time 
Then later, we shut our eyes tight. 


when he appears before a class. I’d 
name the boy “Egmont” or some 
unfamiliar name and would go 
through putting hands in pockets, 
running them through my hair, ad- 
justing a tie, pulling at a belt, stand 
just grinning at the class and other- 
wise get the children to realize what 
comic characters children can make 
of themselves when they don’t think 
of their position, expression, voice 
and good English. 

Once a little girl came to school 
and said, ““My father says he’d like 
to come to school to you because 
you give us such a good time.” 
When I questioned her, I learned 
she had had all the family assemble 
at home and had thus repeated my 
act at home. (Was my face red?) 
However she said, “Father gives 
me an oral topic every night and I 
stand in the dining room while the 
family sits in the living room to see 
if they can understand every word 
I say. Sometimes father lets me 
put on the comic act and then I do 
it the right way and he always says, 
‘What a difference between being 
right and wrong’!” 

I’m telling this to prove what 
we do in school, we’re bound to be 
reported in the home and it there- 
fore pays to watch our step. Never- 
theless by getting away from being 
“bookey,” children feel a teacher is 
more human, sees the funny side 
of things, enjoys a laugh and yet 
they are by no means blind to her 
motive for improvement. Throw 
yourself into these five or ten min- 
ute “true to life” characterizations 
and school will lose some of its 
stuffiness. 
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Happily To Kindergarten 


(A Handbook for Parents) 


ETHEL R. 


Apri. is a splendid time to make plans for the 
next school year. It is the time for the teacher to con- 
tact parents of boys and girls who in September will 
enter school for the first time. In the Des Moines 
Public Schools the kindergarten teachers invite the 
mothers of pre-school children to a Spring Tea in the 
kindergarten rooms. They talk over together prepara- 
tions for school entrance, time and procedure of regis- 
tration and other matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the future kindergarten classes. Some of the teachers 
have felt the need for a simple book which would 
provide information for a working relationship between 
the kindergarten and the home. 

So a committee of principals and teachers worked 
out an inexpensive, easily prepared book to help 
parent and child make the first adjustments to school 
life happily. They tried to make the handbook attrac- 
tive by using colored mimeograph paper and illustrat- 
ing it with pictures which other children had made of 
their own experiences in kindergarten. They kept the 
diction simple and chose a size to assure comfortable 
handling. 

This book will be tried out in Nash School and, 
perhaps, in Benton and Curtis schools. The principals 
and teachers of these schools worked on the committee. 
When the parents and teachers meet in the spring each 
will have a copy of the handbook which will form a 
basis for discussion at that time and a valuable refer- 
ence book during the summer. This is the book: 


HAPPILY TO KINDERGARTEN 
To the Parents 


This kindergarten handbook has been prepared by 
teachers and principals to give you information and 
suggestions which will help make it possible for your 
five-year-old to go happily to school. 

It has been illustrated by children in the advanced 
kindergarten class. 


Preparation For Kindergarten Entrance 


The five-year-old’s normal school adjustment de- 
pends to a very great extent upon the parents’ attitude 
toward the school. During the pre-school months the 
child should be helped to feel secure away from home 
and mother. Opportunities for playing with other 
children should be provided. The parent and child 
together may make preparation for school happily 
anticipating play and work with other children and the 
teacher. 

A five-year-old*should be able to give his name and 
address so that he may be easily understood. 

He should be able to put on and take off all but the 
most difficult wraps. This will be possible if clothes 
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that the child can manage are provided; for instance, 
overshoes that are large enough and mittens instead of 
gloves. 

Print or sew your child’s name in coats, caps, ga- 
loshes, and rubbers. Fasten mittens to coat. 

Encourage independence by teaching him how to 
drink from a drinking fountain and how to take care of 
his toilet needs alone. 

Accompany him to the schoolhouse as many times as 
are necessary for him to learn one safe way to and 
from school. 

It is recommended that, if possible, the child have 
the smallpox vaccination, diphtheria immunization, 
and a complete physical examination. Any necessary 
medical or dental attention should be given before 
school opens. 


Registration 
Age Requirements. 

A child who is five years old on or before September 
30 may enter kindergarten in the fall. A child who is 
five on or before March 31 may be enrolled the second 
semester. 


Kindergarten Registration. 
The Friday before Labor Day at ten o’clock. Please 
bring birth certificates if children were not born in Iowa. 


At this time conferences with parents will be sched- 
uled for the following week. 


Opening of the Des Moines Schools. 


The Tuesday morning following Labor Day. Kinder- 
garten A children do not come until Wednesday after- 
noon. 


School Hours. 


Morning Session 9:00--11:55. 
Afternoon Session 1:10—3:40, 


Suggestions 

Plan each day so that your child may have a leisurely 
breakfast and will not feel hurried at any time. 

It is important that the five-year-old attend school 
regularly. 

However, he should be kept at home if he has a 
cough, sore throat, headache, upset stomach, seems 
listless or drowsy, or has a temperature of over 99 
degrees. Every effort possible is made to keep com- 
municable diseases out of the schools. Please report 
absence. When the child returns to school he should 
bring a written excuse. 


The nurse’s schedule is: 
At Nash School every morning from 9:00 to 12:00. 
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The principal's schedule is: 

At Nash School Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

All notes or bulletins which the child brings home are 
important; so will you please read each one. 

The Parent Teacher association meets at 2.45 the 
firsts Wednesday in each month. We hope that you 
may attend regularly. 

We trust that you will appreciate the child’s effort 
and encourage him when he brings work home even 
though it is very crude. We are not interested in fin- 
ished products in children’s art work; we desire only 
that they express what they feel — that their pictures 
are satisfying to them. 


Parents’ Bookshelf 
In the kindergarten is a book shelf where magazines 
and books are available for parents’ use. 


Other books on child development and training may Play; 
be borrowed from the Library at the Administration 
Building at 629 Third Street or from the Parents’ Room 
of the Public Library at First and Locust Street. ordination and development. 


SCHOOL TRIPS SOCIAL LIVING 
Riding on the school bus is thrilling! This shared Social Living Through Work--Play Experiences 
experience contributes much to the social growth of the and Activities 
five-year-olds in enjoyment and a bit of creative 
expression — language, art, and music. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Language Arts include: 


REST Conversation 
Periods of physical activity are alternated with Dramatic Play 
quiet times. Stories and Poems 
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Some shared music and art experiences are: 


Singing Painting with calcimine 
Music appreciation Modeling with clay 
Making up songs Crayon drawing 
Rhythm Band Paper cutting 
Animal rhythms Mixing colors 
Marching, running, and galloping Arranging flowers 
Hopping and skipping Construction 


BLOCK PLAY 


Playing with the large blocks helps develop the large 
body muscles. Blocks tend to enrich the possibilities 
for imaginative play and the five-year-olds use them 
to try out the life they see. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY 


Science and Nature experiences include: 
Care of visiting pets 
Gardening 
Use of the magnifying glass 
Experiments with magnets 
Observations of lengths of shadows 
Making collections of leaves, seeds, gourds, etc, 


Study of: 
Aquarium life 

Weather and seasons 

Birds, butterflies, and insects 
Evaporation 


MUSIC AND ART The thermometer 


Wind Is A Flyer 


R. A. STEVENS 


Wind is a flyer He murmurs gay secrets, 
He swoops from the sky, He whistles with joy, 
And all the leaves flutter And snatches the cap 


To see him pass by. From an unheeding boy. 


He comes with a rush, He loops and he dips 
He goes by with a shout, But he never will stay— 
And flowers bow and curtsy Oh, I wish I could go 
When he is about. Flying with him some day! 
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Islands--and How They Came To Be 
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L\ = Greek Delta 


In GEOGRAPHY you learned 
that an island is a body of land en- 
tirely surrounded by water. But do 
you know where islands come from? 
Sometimes it takes Mother Nature 
many centuries to form an island. 
But sometimes one appears out of 
the sea overnight, like magic. 

All islands belong to one of two 
classes. They are called “conti- 
nental” or “oceanic” islands. Con- 
tinental islands, as you might guess, 
are located near continents, of which 
they once were a part. Then the 
sea wore away the shallow land be- 
hind them. Perhaps the earth itself 
sank under the water, leaving only 
the higher places projecting above 
the surface. 

The British Isles are continental 
islands. Once the North Sea was 
a shallow bridge of land which con- 
nected Britain with the mainland of 
{urope. The Rhine River, it is be- 
lieved, then flowed farther north- 
ward to unite with the Thames. 
Together, the mighty river reached 
the ocean on a coastline north of 
Scotland. Look at your map of the 
Rhine and the North Sea and learn 
how this might have been possible. 

The islands off our own Maine 
coast are remnants of hills that once 
stood on the mainland. The Aleu- 
tian Islands southwest of Alaska 
were once part of a wide bridge of 


Gulf of 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


Mexico 


Fig.2 


land which connected North Amer- 


ica with Asia. Madagascar and 
Australia were once part of a great 
continent which has since sunk be- 
neath the sea. 

Scientists tell us that the eastern 
edge of our own continent is slowly 
sinking. If you could examine the 
ocean bottom there, you would dis- 
cover a wide strip of shallow water 
along the coast. This was once our 
coastline. This sunken land is called 
the ‘‘continental shelf,’ because it 
ends abruptly and the water at its 
edge suddenly becomes very deep. 
Figure 1 shows what a cross-section 
of the continental shelf would look 
like. The dotted lines show where 
the shelf once rose as land above 
the sea. 

Look again at Figure 1. Do you 
see a “lump” of land projecting 
above the water at the shelf’s inner 
edge? ‘This represents loose sand 
which the waves have washed up 
and gradually built into a shallow 
island or sand bar. Many sand 
bars have been formed in this way 
along our Atlantic coast. They 
illustrate another way in which 
Mother Nature forms islands—by 
building up instead of wearing away 
or sinking the land. 

A great river like the Mississippi 
or the Nile, for example, carries 
huge quantities of sand and soil to 


its mouth. This material it dumps 
into the water when it joins the 
ocean. The wide triangle of land 
that such a river builds we call a 
“delta,” because it is shaped like 
the Greek letter of that name. 
(See illustration.) 

Many islands of fine, rich soil 
have been built up in this way at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
Figure 2 shows how these islands 
have grown far out into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Some islands are the result of 
fiery volcanoes which erupt deep 
down under the sea. The birth of 
such an island is a very dramatic 
event. First the ocean’s surface 
churns and boils. Fish, killed by 
the intense heat, float to the sur- 
face. Then a column of steam may 
rise 2,000 feet into the sky. 

Later come cinders and flying 
stones and steaming hot lava. These 
materials build up an underwater 
mountain, just as they might do on 
land. If the mountain grows high 
enough, it may poke its rocky 
summit out of the water, as shown 
in Figure 3. Many “oceanic” 
islands were formed in this way. 
Thousands of tiny points of land 
in the Pacific, which we call atolls, 
are simply tips of volcanoes. The 


Hawaiian Islands are volcanic in 
origin. 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Inspiration Trail 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose 


Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April’s there. 


— Browning 
Daffodils 


In spite of cold and chills 
That usher in the early spring, 
We have the daffodils. 


—Japanese Hokku 


Now the noisy winds are still; 
April’s coming up the hill! 

All the spring is in her train, 
Led by shining ranks of rain; 

Pit, pat, patter, clatter, 

Sudden sun, and clatter, patter! 
First the blue, and then the shower; 
Bursting bud, and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide— 

All things ready with a will— 
April’s coming up the hill! 
—Mary Mapes Dodge 


When you know a thing, to hoid that you know it; 
and when you do not have a thing to allow that you 
do not know it; this is knowledge. 


—Confucius 
PLUM BLOSSOMS 
Far across hill and dale 
The blossoms of the plum have cast 
A delicate pink veil. 
—Basho 
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Character is a by-product. It comes, whether you 
will or not, as a consequence of a life devoted to the 
nearest duty, and the place in which character would 
be cultivated, if it be a place of study, is a place where 
study is the object and character the result. 


—Woodrow Wilson 


SPRING 


The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver 

For little boys and girls. 


The little birds fly over, 

And oh, how sweet they singl 
To tell the happy children 

That once again ‘tis spring. 


The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet; 

The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 


And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine; 
And in the sunny meadows 

The dandelions shine. 


And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 


Here blows the warm red clover, 
There peeps the violet blue; 
Oh happy little children, 
God made them all for youl! 


—Celia Tharter 


Blessed are they who have nothing to say, and who 
cannot be persuaded to say it. 


—Lowell 


A teacher who is attempting to teach without in- 
spiring the pupil with a desire to learn is hammering 
on cold iron. 


—- Horace Mann 


THE RAINS OF SPRING 


The rains of spring 

Which hang to the branches 
Of the green willow, 

Look like pearls upon a string. 


—Lady Ise about 1000 A.D. 


I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it. 


—Attributed to Voltaire 
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THE LOOM OF TIME 


Man’s life is laid in the loom of time 
To a pattern he does not see, 

While the weavers work and the shuttles fly 
Till the dawn of eternity. 


Some shuttles are filled with silver threads 
And some with threads of gold, 

While often but the darker hues 
Are all that they may hold. 


But the weaver watches with skillful eye 
Each shuttle fly to and fro, 

And sees the pattern deftly wrought 
As the loom moves sure and slow. 


God surely planned the pattern; 
Each thread, the dark and fair, 
Is chosen by His master skill 
And placed in the web with care, 


He only knows its beauty, 

And guides the shuttles which hold 
The threads so unattractive, 

As well as the threads of gold, 


Not till each loom is silent, 
And the shuttles cease to fly, 
Shall God reveal the pattern 
And explain the reason why. 


The dark threads were as needful 
In the weaver’s skillful hand 
As the threads of gold and silver 
For the pattern which He planned. 
— Unknown 


A happy childhood is a pledge of a ripe manhood. 
—A. B., Alcott 


So sweet the plum trees smell! 
Would that the brush that paints the flower 
Could paint the scent as well. 
—Japanese Hokku 


He who has health has hope, and he who has hope 
has everything. 
—Arabian Proverb 


Children are God’s apostles, day by day, 
Sent forth to preach of love, and hope, and peace. 
—Lowell 


April showers 
Bring May flowers, 


In the month of April, 
When green leaves begin to spring, 
Little lambs do skip like fairies, 
Birds do couple, build, and sing. 
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If bees stay at home, 
Rain will soon come. 


If they fly away 
Fine will be the day. 


Rain, rain, go away; 
Come again another day. 
Little Mary wants to play. 
—Old Sayings 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 


—Slevenson 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me diel 


—Wordsworth 


A friend is one who dislikes the people that you 
dislike. 


— Anonymous 


I came to look, and lo, 
The plum tree petals scatter down 
A fall of purest snow. 


—Reinko 1728-99 


God has given you one face, and you make your- 
selves another, 


—Shakespeare 


With the guests of April 
Rich fruit-tree blossoms fall, 
On the hedged-in orchard green, 
From the southern wall. 
Apple-trees and pear-trees 
Shed petals white or pink, 
Plum-trees and peach-trees; 
While sharp showers sink and sink, 


— Rossetti 


The days are clear, 
Day after day, 
When April’s here, 
That leads to May, 
And June 
Must follow soon: 
Stay, June, stay! 
If only we could stop the moon— 
And June! 


—Christina Rossetti 
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What About Signs? 


A Play for April 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I. 
Characters: 
Helene Martha Michael 
Anne Lucia Milton 
Roland Leonard 
Scene: At Helen’s house. 


(As the scene opens the children are doing their 
home work together.) 

Helene: You know, gang, I hear so much about 
reading, reading all day long, sometimes I wish I 
couldn’t read a word. 

Anne: Same here. It’s time to read your history. 
Have you read your geography? 

Roland: And don’t forget Miss Wallace’s pet re- 
mark—‘‘Be sure to read your arithmetic problem be- 
fore you attempt the solution.” 

Michael: Ha! You poor children, do you forget your 
first days of school? You couldn’t wait for that first 
pre-primer. I can see the sentences now: ‘‘Nancy has 
come” — “Come into the house’ — ‘The house is 
brown.” 

(The group laugh as Martha says) 

Martha: Well, does Michael remember! He’s never 
learned anything since. 

Michael: I'll get even with you for that remark, 
young lady. 

Lucia: Back to the subject, friends—I believe people 
could get along just as well without reading. We 
could use the sign language as the Indians did. 

Leonard: Speaking of signs—how could you get 
along in this modern world if you couldn’t read signs. 

Milton: That reminds me, let’s try out an experi- 
ment. For our program in assembly this month let’s 
put signs up all over the stage and see what happens 
to a group of first graders. That will answer all your 
questions and furnish a program at the same time. 

All: Fine, grand — good idea, Helene—we girls will 
work out something and you boys can do the printing. 

(They pick up their books and leave the stage. As 
they go out they sing to the tune of London Bridge— 

Signs are here and signs are there, 
Everywhere, everywhere 

Signs are here and signs are there 
Let’s not read them! 


Act II. 

Characters: 

Roland as master of ceremonies 

Group of First Grade Children 

Group of Children Who Hold the Various Signs 
at Different Points On the Stage 
Scene: In the auditorium 

(As the scene opens Roland steps forward in a very 
dignified manner.) 


Roland: Ladies and gentlemen, we are glad to try 
a very interesting experiment to determine whether 
or not it is necessary to be able to read in order to get 
along in our every day world. We hope you can answer 
the question yourself after this show. 

(He, then, steps off and First Graders enter.) 

First Child (pointing to sign, which reads DANGER 
—KEEP AWAY): I wonder what that sign is there for. 

Second Child: Let’s go over and see. Too bad my 
big sister isn’t here she could read it for us. 

(They both go over to the sign and just as they reach 
it, they both stumble and fall.) 

First Child: A big hole—why didn’t someone tell us 
we were in danger? 

(They exit, rubbing themselves gingerly. 
Third and Fourth Child enter.) 

Third Child: Come on over to Mary’s house to 
play — she’s just received a new doll house for her 
birthday. 

Fourth Child: Oh, goody—that will be fun! But, 
what’s that sign on her front door? (pointing to a 
red sign.) 

Third Child: Probably a notice for the milkman— 
my mother is always putting notes out for everybody. 

Fourth Child: Then, what are we waiting for? 

Roland (shouting from a corner of the stage): Hey! 
You kids can’t go in there. Can’t you read? Oh, no! 
I guess you can’t—well, it says——“‘Measles” and you'd 
better get away from there, but quick! 

(The Children turn and run at full speed off stage. 
The Children with signs, then parade across the stage, 
singing, to the tune of “London Bridge”; 

Signs are here and signs are there 
Everywhere, everywhere 

Signs are here and signs are there 
Now let’s read them. 


The 


Act III. 
Characters: 


Roland 
Group of Children with Signs 


Scene: On the stage 
Roland: (Again steps forward) 


To get along in this world today 

You must read all signs, 

And know what they say— 

A sign for every month of the year, 

Here they come so lend your ear. 
(Each child shows sign according to the month.) 
Sept. (The sign: SCHOOL—GO SLOW.) 

When you drive near a school 

Better go slow—for that’s the rule. 
Oct. (The sign: STOP FOREST FIRES.) 


Get a permit before you burn 
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An October lesson, you must learn. 
Nov. (The sign: DANGER—WET LEAVES.) 
Skidding, skidding on a rainy day 
Rake those leaves out of the way. 
Dec. (The sign: A SAFE CHRISTMAS.) 
No lighted candles on the tree 
A rule for you and, yes for me. 
Jan. (The sign: NOQ COASTING ON THIS 
STREET.) 
A broken leg or a broken arm 
A broken rule caused the harm. 
Feb. (The sign: NO SKATING—THIN ICE.) 
Read this sign and obey it too 
That’s the way to escape the “flu.” 
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Mar. (The sign: STOP- LOOK AND LISTEN.) 


Trains belong on the railroad track 
Obey this sign—and stay way back!! 

April (The sign: KEEP OFF THE GRASS.) 
If you want to make the green grass grow 
Oh, please stay off and give it a show. 

(Four Children enter with a sign of the remaining 

months. They sing to the tune of London Bridge— 

Signs are here and signs are there 
Everywhere, everywhere— 
Signs are here and signs are there, 
Now read this one!!! 

(They all turn their signs around and we read:) 
THE—END—PLEASE—EXIT. 


Why -- Soap 


MAUDE S. FELDMANN 


Characters: 

Mrs. Allen 

Jane Allen, her young daughter 

Dick Allen, a lad, who doesn’t like to be clean 

Cleopatra 

Five of her handmaidens 

The Royal Chief Washer and a Guard 
Costumes: 

Mrs. Allen, Jane and Dick are dressed in modern 
clothes. Cleopatra and her handmaidens wear long 
full robes, held at the waist by heavy cords. (Long 
housecoats may be used.) They wear earrings, brace- 
lets and necklaces. They may be barefooted or they 
may wear sandals, without socks or stockings. Cleo- 
patra wears a crown. The Royal Chief Washer wears 
short pants, no shirt and Egyptian headgear. He may 
be barefooted or wear sandals, 


SCENE I. 


A room in the Allen’s home. Two large chairs, one 
at right front, the other at left front of stage, with a 
couch or day-bed at rear, in the center, are all that 
are required for this scene but a table may be added. 

When the scene opens, Mrs. Allen is seated in chair 
at right, knitting. Jane is in the other chair, reading. 
Dick runs into the room and stands in center of stage. 
His face and hands are very dirty and he wears a soiled 
shirt, partially unbuttoned. 

Dick: Hi, mom! Hi, sis! 

Jane (looks at him and says in disgusted tone): 
Where have you been? You're a sight! 

Dick (holds out his hand): All right, pay me a 
nickel. If I’m such a sight you should pay to look 
at me. 

Mrs. Allen: That’s enough, Dick. You go and wash 
so that you will be ready for dinner. 

Dick (grumbling): Oh----, do I have to wash? A 
little dirt doesn’t hurt anyone. 

Mrs. Allen: You heard me, Dick. And—put on a 
clean shirt. That one is positively filthy. 


Dick: Oh, gee! I hate to wash. I'll only get dirty 
again. (Goes off, muttering, “I don’t see any sense 
in washing all the time.”’) 

Jane: Why do you suppose he always makes such 
a fuss when he has to clean up. Do you think he really 
likes to be dirty? 

Dick (off stage): Mom, where’s the soap? 

Mrs. Allen (to Jane): Oh, dear, there is no soap. I 
ordered some today but the order hasn’t come. 

Dick (off stage, calls louder): Mom, where’s the soap? 

Mrs. Allen (raises her voice): Dear, there isn’t any. 
You will have to do the best you can without soap. 
There will be some tomorrow. 

(Mrs, Allen exits, right.) Dick comes on stage from 
left, joyfully, singing, ““No soap, no soap, guess I'll 
have to be dirty. No soap, no soap, guess I'll have to 
be dirty! Too bad! Too bad!” 

Jane: Maybe you would have liked to have lived 
in the time of Cleopatra, two thousand years ago. 
They didn’t have any soap then. 

Dick (sprawls in large chair): They must have been 
the good old days. Cleopatra? Who was she? 

Jane: She was the queen of Egypt. She used to 
bathe every day but instead of soap in those days, 
they used oil and sand to get clean. 

Dick: Well, well, well! Think of that! Good old 
Cleo! Oil and sand, eh? (Stretches and yawns). Guess 
I'll rest a little until dinner is ready. No soap, no soap! 
Oil and sand! Can’t wash! No soap! (As lights grow 
dim, his voice grows fainter and fainter and finally 
ceases. He sleeps.) 

CURTAIN 


SCENE II. 


Cleopatra’s Boudoir 


The chairs are removed for this scene but the couch 
is transformed by throwing a richly colored covering 
over it. Cleopatra is seen reclining against cushions 
and being fanned by two of her handmaidens. When 
the scene opens a guard (dressed much as the Royal 
Chief Washer) comes in, pushing Dick ahead of him, 
roughly holding him by the shoulder.) 

Guard: We found this boy, your highness, loitering 
around your gold fish pond. 

Cleopatra (stares at Dick): Oh, my! Is that really 
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a boy with all that dirt on him? What is he doing in 
my kingdom? I'll have no dirty boys in my palace. 
Off with his head! Off with his head! 

Dick (frightened): Oh, please, please don’t take my 
head off. Just give me a little soap and some water 
and I'll be clean in a jiffy. 

Cleopatra (puzzled): Soap? Did you say—soap? 
Whatever that may be, we have none in my kingdom. 
But we will clean you without the aid of whatever you 
call “soap.” (Claps hands once.) (A handmaiden 
appears and Cleopatra speaks to her.) Bring the oil 
and the sand and make this young lad fit to be in the 
presence of a queen. (The handmaiden bows low and 
goes off. Cleopatra speaks to Dick.) Come closer, 
boy! What is that dirty garment you are wearing? 
That is a very strange looking affair. Whatever it is, 
it is very soiled. Call the Royal Chief Washer. It 
must be cleaned. (One of the maids leaves to obey her. 
As she goes off, three handmaidens enter, bearing the 
oil, sand and water.) 

First Handmaiden: Here is the oil, good Queen. 
(Holds up bottle of oil for her inspection.) 

Second Handmaiden: Here is the sand, your High- 
ness. (Holds up box containing the sand.) 

Third Handmaiden: 
towel, your Majesty. 


Here is the water and the 
(Shows basin and towel.) 

Enter Royal Chief Washer who goes before Queen 
and bows low. Handmaiden enters with him. 

Royal Chief Washer: Your royal highness sent for me? 

Cleopatra: Yes. Have your washers clean this 
strange looking garment in the river. (Indicates 
Dick’s shirt.) I'll not have such a dirty thing in my 
kingdom. 

Royal Chief Washer: Yes, your Majesty. (Removes 
the shirt from Dick registering distaste at touching it.) 
I will see that this, (holds shirt at arm’s length,) is 
properly cleaned. My washers are doing their yearly 
wash now and they will take care of it. (Exits left.) 
Cleopatra: Proceed with the washing! 


There’s a little brown bird in our 
apple tree, 

And she sang the sweetest song 
to me. 


She sang about sunshine and soft, 
warm rain, 

And how she was glad it was spring 
again. 


She sang about spring and I think 
she knew 


Spring Song 


MARIAN KENNEDY 
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First Handmaiden: Come here, boy! First the oil— 
So--- 

Dick (wriggles and giggles): Oh, you tickle! 

Second Handmaiden: And now the sand, rubbed in 
well. So-------- . 

Dick (wriggles, tries to get away but is firmly held 
by the handmaidens): Ouch, ouch, that hurts! Ouch! 

Cleopatra: Silence! Be sure you give special atten- 
tion to his neck and his ears. 

Dick: Ouch, ouch, that’s rough! That hurts! 

Cleopatra: Be quiet! You must be clean. Are you 
a weakling to cry out at being rubbed with a little sand? 

Dick: I’m no sissy! I can take it! 

Cleopatra: A sissy? Do you know what he is talking 
about? 

First Handmaiden: No, your Majesty. It is a strange 
language he speaks. 

Third Handmaiden: And now the water. (Washes 
Dick who pulls away but is held by all three of the 
handmaidens.) 

Second Handmaiden: There, good Queen, he is at 
last fit to enter your presence. 

Cleopatra: Come closer, boy. (Dick goes to her and 
she examines him carefully.) Yes, you'll do. But, 
never let this happen again or it will really be “Off 
with your head.” Off with your head. 

Curtain closes and the words “Off with your head” 
are heard followed by “Dinner”; “Off with your head” 
grows fainter as “Dinner” grows louder each time. 


SCENE III. 

Same as Scene I. When curtain opens Dick is mov- 
ing restlessly in his sleep and Jane enters calling loudly, 
“Dinner! Dinner’s ready!” 

Dick (wakes up. Whistles): 
narrow escape! 

Jane: What was a narrow escape? 

Dick: Oh, nothing! Nothing that a little soap 
won't take care of! 


Phew! That was a 
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That I could feel spring inside me, 
too. 


And maybe she guessed how I’d 
like to be 


A little brown bird in an apple tree. 


So I could just sit there and sing 
and sing 

That wonderful, lovely song of 
spring. 
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The Rainy Day Box 


ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


Characters: 
Jimmie Brown, Kathie Brown (his Sister) 
Their Grandmother 
Time: A rainy Saturday morning. 
Setting: A farm kitchen (could be living room, if easier.) 


As Curtain Opens—Jimmie and Kathie are discov- 
ered looking disconsolately out of a window. 


Jimmie (gloomily): Such luck! Here we are out on 
the farm to spend the week-end at last, and it has 
to rain and spoil everything. Just look at it come 
down! Now we won’t have any fun at all. 

Kathie: Those little ducks out there seem to be 
having a good time. Look at them swimming around 
and around in that puddle. 

Jimmie (crossly): Well, we aren’t ducks. What can 
we do? 

Enter Grandmother (laughing): I heard what you said 
Jimmie. You'll just have to do what we used to do 
out in Kansas. 

Both Together (eagerly): What was that, grand- 
mother? 

Grandmother (laughing): Why, we just let it rain! 

(Kathie laughs heartily—Jimmie looks disgusted.) 

Grandmother (continuing): But don't worry, chil- 
dren, this shower will soon be over. Then you can put 
on your rubbers and play out of doors. 

Jimmie: What makes you think it will stop raining 
soon? Looks to me like it was going to rain all day. 

Grandmother: Well, for one thing the chickens all 
ran for shelter when it started, and didn’t come out 
again. If it was going to rain all day they would have 
oiled up their feathers and come outside to go about 
their business of hunting food. Instead they are just 
staying under cover, waiting for it to stop. They know! 

Kathie: But grandmother, how do they know? 

Grandmother: 1 don’t know how they know. I only 
know they know! 

Kathie: Maybe they are like grandfather. He knew 
last night it was going to rain. Didn’t you hear him 
say at supper time “By the way my knees feel, we’re 
going to get that rain we need.” 

Grandmother: Yes, your grandfather is a pretty good 
weather prophet. 

Jimmie: But what can we do till it stops raining? 

Grandmother: I'll go up in the attic and hunt for 
the rainy day box. That will keep you busy. (Leaves 
room.) 

Kathie: What can she mean? Did you ever hear of 
a rainy day box before? 

Jimmie: No, I didn’t. And I don’t think I’m going 
to like it. It doesn’t sound like fun to me. 

Kathie: Here she comes with it. (Enter grandmother 
with a box). What’s in it grandmother? 


A play for primary grades 


Grandmother (placing box on table and dusting off 
the top with a dust cloth): It is so long since I have 
looked at it that I hardly remember. When your 
daddy and Aunt Grace were your age, I kept it up 
in the kitchen cupboard. We only took it down when 
rainy weather kept them indoors. Farm boys and girls 
have many chores to keep them busy and they did 
not have as much time to play as you do. They really 
liked rainy days. (Removes cover of box and takes 
out two boxes of crayons and two coloring books. 
Kathie and Jimmie pick up books and look through 
them.) 


Jimmie: Here’s my name, and a date at the bottom 
of every page. 

Grandmother: That’s your father’s name as well as 
yours, Jimmie. They always signed their pictures and 


put down the date they were colored. What's the date 
on that one? 


Jimmie: It’s a picture of a little yellow duckling 
with red feet. Below the picture it says— 


“Who likes the rain?” “I” said the duck, 


“T call it fun. I, with my little red rubbers on.” 
Jimmie Brown, May 16th, 1910. 

Grandmother: Well, well! That little duck will be 
35 years old next week! What’s in yours, Kathie? 

Kathie: Here’s a picture of a big umbrella with only 
a little girl’s feet showing beneath it. Slanting lines 
all over the page make it look like rain: At the bot- 
tom it says— 

*‘April showers bring Spring flowers.” Grace Brown, 
April 24, 1912, 

Aunt Grace’s coloring books must have lasted her a 
long time if she only used them when it rained. 

Grandmother: Yes, they did. And because she didn’t 
color too often, or too long at a time, she didn’t get 
tired of it, like a certain young lady I know, 

Jimmie: The pictures in the back of this book are 
much more nicely done than the first ones. The last 
date in daddy’s is 1914. 

Grandmother: That was the year your father started 
High School in town. After that he thought he was 
much too grown up for childish things like the rainy 
day box. 

Kathie: Oh, here’s a picture of a garden in Aunt 
Grace’s book that isn’t colored. May I color it and 
sign my name, Kathie Brown, May 10, 1946, under it? 

Grandmother: Of course. And here are some puzzles 
for Jimmie to try to figure out while you are doing 
that. (Takes a collection of puzzles—ring, nail, etc., 
from box and places them on table in front of Jimmie. 
He examines them with interest.) 

Jimmie: Say, I never saw one like this—but I'll 
bet I can work it! 
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Grandmother (taking a box and two knitting needles 
out of the larger box): Here’s their button box. They 
had lots of fun with that. 

Kathie (looking up from her coloring): How could 
they have fun with just a box of buttons? 

Grandmother (emptying buttons in a heap in the 
center of the table): See, They are all shapes and 
sizes. They used the knitting needles to see how many 
of the buttons they could pull out from the pile with- 
out moving any of the others. 

Jimmie: Like my game of Jack Straws. Only we use 
bright colored sticks. 

Kathie: What else is in the box, grandmother? 

Grandmother: Oh, lots of things, Kathie. Here’s 
Aunt Grace’s spool knitting, with a red yarn cord 
partly finished. Maybe she was going to use it to 
fasten her mittens together so she wouldn’t lose them. 
Sometimes she used to make little rugs for her doll 
house too, by coiling the thick yarn cord round and 
round and sewing it together. And here are some jig 
saw puzzles. They loved those. 

Jimmie: Jeepers! A rainy day box is a pretty swell 
idea. How did you happen to think of it, grandmother? 

Grandmother: When I was about as old as Kathie is 
now, I went to a little country school. We had won- 
derful times playing outside at recess when the weather 
was nice, but when a rainy day came along we had to 
stay inside, and that wasn’t so pleasant. In fact we 
were so noisy the teacher said we almost drove her 
crazy! Until one day she asked us to get large note 
books and bring them to school. We each wrote our 
name on our own note book. Then she took them 
and put them away in one of the school cupboards. 
After that rainy day recesses were the most fun of all. 
Down came those notebooks! 

Kathie: What did you put into them? 
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Grandmother: 
rainy day we read about what causes rain, and talked 
about it, and then wrote “The Story of a Raindrop” 
on the first page. 


Jimmie: And what else did you put into them? 


Well, I remember that on the first 


Grandmother: Oh, we cut and pasted pictures we 
had saved, or learned a poem about the rain and copied 
that in carefully. and drew a@ picture to go with it. 
The teacher promised us a prize at the end of the year 
for the neatest and most interesting rainy day scrap 
book. 

Kathie: Who got the prize? 

Jimmie: What was it? 

Grandmother: The prize was a bright red umbrella, 
and the little girl who won it was so proud of it she 
used to wish for rain every day, so she could have a 
chance to use it! 

Kathie: I don’t blame her. I'd like a red umbrella too, 

Jimmie: Let’s play buttons. 

Kathie. O. K. My picture is all finished. 

Grandmother: I’m going upstairs to make the beds 
now. Amuse yourselves with the rainy day box while 
I am gone. (Leaves the room.) 

(Children pick up knitting needles and begin care- 
fully removing buttons from the pile.) 

Kathie (looking at window): Why Jimmie! It isn’t 
raining any more! 

Jimmie (surprised): That’s right, it has stopped! 

Kathie: Now I suppose we will have to put the 
rainy day box away. 

Jimmie (beginning to replace things in box): Yes, 
let’s go out to the barn and see what grandpa is doing. 

Kathie (helping him): All right—but I almost hope 
it rains again tomorrow. 

Jimmie: Me tool 
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April Rain Drops 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


Three children represent rain- 
drops. First Raindrop carries fruit 
or leaves. Second Raindrop carries 
a bouquet of flowers. Third Rain- 
drop carries a bunch of vegetables, 
All three recite last stanza, choral 
style. The last line of each stanza 
is to be spoken to the accompani- 
ment of a piano imitating the 
sound of rain. 


First Raindrop: 


I’m a Raindrop bold— 

I ride upon the breeze; 

I touch the elms and oaks 
And kiss the cherry trees. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 


Second Raindrop: 
I’m a Raindrop gay, 
One part of April showers; 
I patter down to Earth 
And wake the sleeping flowers. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 


Third Raindrop: 
I’m a Raindrop glad; 
I come with peep of morn 
To sprout the tiny seeds— 
The lettuce, beets, and corn, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 


All: 
We're three April Raindrops 
Who travel to and fro; 
We like to visit Earth ; 
And make the plants all grow. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 
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The Little Girl Who Wouldn't Work 


All: 


Once there was a little girl 

Who liked so much to play, 

She chased the birds and butterflies 
Throughout the livelong day. 


Medium: 


Her mother cautioned “Come my 
child, 

Now you have had your fun, 

I need your help to do my work 

And errands must be run.” 


All: 


The little girl, I’m sad to say, 
Paid no heed to her mother, 
And always managed to evade 
With some excuse or other 
Until she grew so lonesome 
She then set about to find 
Another little playmate 

One who also didn’t mind. 


Light: 
She saw a happy little squirrel 
Up in a tall oak tree 
And called out in her sweetest voice- 
“Come down and play with me.” 


Heavy: 


The brown squirrel said — “No, 
little girl, 

I have no time for play 

For I must gather autumn nuts 

And store them all away.” 


Light: 


A little bee came buzzing by 
“Please little honey bee 


(Adapted for Choral Speaking) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


T am looking for a playmate 
Won’t you come and play with me?” 


Medium: 


The little bee went buzzing by 

“Oh no, I’ve work to do 

I’m making honey fresh and sweet 
Especially for you.” 


All: 


Poor little girl she wandered far 
In search of one small friend 
To join her in a game of tag 


Beyond the river’s bend. 


Light: 


A tiny ant came struggling by 

With one large crumb of bread, 

“Please put that down, dear little 
ant, 

And play with me,” she said, 


Medium: 


“Oh no,” the tiny ant replied, 

“I will not stop indeed. 

My house, alas, has been destroyed 
My family is in need.” 

“You may have time to play about, 
But even folks like you 

Should always lend a helping hand 
Where there is work to do.” 


All: 


Pink clover growing near at hand 
Heard what the wee ant said, 
And right away she did agree 
By nodding her fair head. 


Heavy: 


“The little ant is right, my dear, 
Yes, very right indeed, 

See how I eat and grow each day 
Producing clover seed.” 

“TI heard your mother call just now, 
To help her with her work, 

And if you are a loving child, 
You’re not the one to shirk.” 


Light: 


The little girl was so ashamed, 
“I’m sorry I delayed, 

Too long, I greatly fear that I 
Have in the meadow played.” 
She hurried to her mother’s side, 
“Forgive me mother, please, 

I want to work just like the squirrel, 
The clover, ant and bees.” 


All: 


And from that day, I’m glad to say, 
They never had to call 

The little girl again, for she 

Was busiest of all. 


So let us all remember th‘s 
If folks would happy stay, 
They’ll find, just like the little girl, 


THERE’S TIME FOR WORK 
AND PLAY. 
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Sound Poem 
MARGUERITE GODE 


A Wish 


I'd like to be a Kangaroo 

I'd hop and hop, the whole day through 
And jerk my tail and kick my heels 
And hunt the woodland for my meals, 
I'd have a pocket, deep and wide 

To carry lots of things inside 

Like knives and nails and bits of twine 
And tackle for my fishing line. 

It would be fun, I think, don’t you 

To be a real live Kangaroo? 


— 


Adventure 


Oh, every day 

And every day 

We seek adventure new 
A friend to make 

A book to read 

A pleasant task to do. 
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Wisdom 


“Squeak, squeak, squeak” 
Said the very little mouse 
“Isn’t anyone awake 

“In this big, dark house? 


“I’ve suddenly discovered 

“I have an appetite 

“So [ll hurry to the pantry 
“And take a tasty bite.” 


“Hush,” said the big mouse, 
“Do not make a sound 

“Don’t you know old Tabby Cat 
“Is sneaking around? 


“Better stay a hungry mouse 
“And keep on growing thinner 
“Than to be a tidbit 

“For a sly old Tabby’s dinner!” 


Polly Pink 


A garden 

I am going to make 
With my little 

Hoe and rake 

And when it grows 
I really think 

The flowers will 

Be Polly Pink 

For pink’s my favorite 
Color and 

Each little flower 
Will understand. 
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Tea 


Poke the fire 

With a stick 

Boil the kettle 
Double quick 

Ask your playmates 
In to tea 

And, I beg 
Remember me! 


Bedtime Story 


Once upon a story time 

(It really was a joke) 

Old Mr. Lazy Bones 

Suddenly awoke 

And looking at the Cuckoo clock 
Was filled with deep dismay 

To discover it was hedtime, 


And he had slept all day! 


Hidden Forest 


A game of Hide-and-Seek From Mother Goose 

Find the names of trees hiding in the fol- Twinkle, twinkle 

lowing words: Little Star 
How I wonder 

Helmet (Elm) What you are 
Spinet Piano (Pine) Up above the world 

So high 
Fireplace (Fir) Like a diamond 
Oakite (Oak) In the sky. 


Washing Machine (Ash) 
Dapple Gray (Apple) 
Plumber (Plum) 


Shawl (Haw) Do You Know Your A. B. C.’s? 
O'Cedar Dust Mop (Cedar) Pig of the alphabet is— 
Hawthorne (Thorn) : Part of Your Face (I) 

Butternut Coffee (Butternut) A Body of Water (C) 

Hickory Dickory Dock (Hickory) : Sd 8 Hairdress (Q) 
Willowy (Willow) A Long Section of a Building (L) 
Palm Olive Soap (Palm) (Olive) A Beverage (T) 


Were 1 As Wise As Fairies 


VIVIAN E. MASTIN 


Were I as wise as fairies, Were I as wise as fairies Were I as wise as fairies 
I’d know how dew is made, A playing in the grass, There are lots of things I'd know, 
And where the cobwebs come from, I’d catch the little breezes For I could see what they see 


And how the sunsets fade. And kiss them as they pass, And go where ever they go, 
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MY MIRROR 


N COLBO 


Music by ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Words by ELLA STRATTO 
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LITTLE PIGS 


Music by ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
Words by ELLA STRATTON COLBO 
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SAFETY WITH TOOLS 
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Picture Study Plans 
Safety With Tools 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, help- 
ing to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs and 
speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of answers and 
opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among the 
members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking 
vocabularies of each child. 


Can you think of a good title for this picture? 
What are the children doing? 


Joan is standing at the left. What does she hold in her right hand? What does she hold 
in her left hand? 


Anne is working at the right. What tool is she using? 

What do you think Anne and Joan are trying to build? 

Name some of the things you would like to help build at home. 

What things would you like to help build for your classroom? For your school? 
What would you build for a dog, if you had one? 

What would you build for an Easter bunny? 

Should children play with tools? 

What dangers are present when tools are used? 

Where should tools be kept? 


Why should you always ask permission to use tools? 


THINGS TO DO 


The children might bring in pictures of various tools cut from newspapers and magazines, 
These could be pasted on a display board headed, “Safety With Tools”. Underneath each tool, 
let them list the dangers that may be incurred from improper use and non-supervision, such as: 


KNIFE HAMMER SAW SCREW DRIVER 


Cuts Bruises Cuts Bruises 


In addition, parts of the body subject to most damage in the use of the above tools could be 
listed also. 
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Making a Pictured Dictionary 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A B C D E 
— picture picture picture picture 
_ of of of of 

apple cat doll egg 
F H 
picture picture picture picture picture 
of of fr) of to show 
fan girl horse ice jump 
fan horse ice jump 
M N 
picture picture picture picture picture 
of of of of of 
kite lamb man nut orange 
lamb man nut orange 
P R s T 
picture picture picture picture picture 
of of of ° ° 
pig queen rat sun table 
pig rat sun 
WwW 4 Y 
picture picture picture picture picture 
of of ° ) to show 
umbrella vegetable window letter X yellow 
umbrella vegetable window x yellow 
Zz 
picture 
of 
Z00 
z00 


Note: Children may choose or find more words beginning with the letters 


: the alphabet, or they may illustrate the alphabet words suggested on 
this page. 
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Thing s To Do (A Work Page) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Look your pictures and words over well. 

Can you give three more words for most of the letters on your picture page? 
Now take a large piece of paper. Fold it into squares like this dictionary. 
Letter each square. Then write all the words you know in each square. 
You can call it “My Own Dictionary.” 

The questions below may help you. 

Do you know something beginning with “tb”? that makes honey? 

Do you know a word beginning with ‘‘e’? that means number? 

Do you know a word beginning with ‘‘c’”’ that is an animal? 

Do you know something beginning with “h”’ that eats hay? 

Do you know something beginning with “fd”? that quacks? 

Do you know a word beginning with “‘g”’ that tells something we like to play? 
Do you know a word beginning with ‘“‘k’”’ that helps us to open the door? 


Note: In developing a unit on the circus, the home, or pets, the children could develop 
a similar word book. 
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Tommy's Picture Book 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


It was a windy day. Tommy and Jimmy 
had just come in from outdoors. They had 
had a great deal of fun flying their kites. Now 
they were tired so they sat down on the 
davenport to rest. 

“I’m tired,” said Jimmy. 

“So am I,” repeated Tommy. “It was lots 
of fun though.” 

“Remember last year we had such a time 
to get our kites to fly.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Wind helped us. You know 
I think he helped us today though he didn’t 
talk to us.” 

“T think so too.” 

“Jimmy, did you know that Bobby has the 
whooping cough?” 

“Yes, I did. We can’t play with him.” 

“He can’t play with anybody. Let’s do 
something nice for him.” 

“What could we do?” Jimmy asked his 
brother. 

“Let’s make him a picture book.” 


made this 
know you 


pic-ture 


you'll like 


hope 


play with you 


can't come 


“A picture book! Oh that’s too hard and 
anyway I’m too tired to do much of anything.” 

“It wouldn’t be too hard. We don’t have 
to make it all today.” 

“I’m too tired.” 

“How would you like to have whooping 
cough and have to stay in the house every 
day?” 

“T wouldn’t like it.” 


book for you. 
out to play. 


yes, we 
o-ther day. 


N 
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“Wouldn’t you get mighty tired looking at 
all your old picture books?” 

“T suppose so. All right I’ll help you.” 

“Fine! I knew you were a big boy.” 

“How’s this for an idea for the picture book? 
We will color some pictures and put them to- 
gether with heavy cord. We can use colored 
paper for the cover.” 

“That sounds like a good idea. Well if we 
are going to make it, we might just as well 
get to work.” 

Tommy and Jimmy went into their bedroom 
and got out some paper and crayons. They 
sat down at the table ready to make the first 
picture. 

“T don’t know what to draw, Tommy.” 

“There are lots of things you could draw. 
You could draw yourself flying the kite. 
Draw our house if you would like to. I am 
going to draw a tulip picture.” 
wae I'll draw our house. Thanks for the 
idea.” 

Tommy and Jimmy worked very hard on 
their pictures. They made two pictures that 
day. Every day for a week they made two 
pictures. Then they made the cover out of 
red paper. They took a milk bottle opener 
and poked two holes through the end of each 

icture. Their mother helped them do this. 
She also wrote on each picture one sentence 


Remedial Arithmetic Problems 
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telling what it was about. Before they took 
the picture book over to Bobby’s house they 
called up his mother and told her they were 
coming. ‘Tommy asked Bobby’s mother if 
Bobby could come to the window. He wanted 
to sing him a song about the surprise they 
had for him. His mother said that he could 
come to the window so this is the song that 
Tommy sang to Bobby. 

(I sing song). 

After Tommy was through singing the song, 
he and Jimmy put the picture book in front of 
Bobby’s front door. They did not go in the 
house because they did not want to get whoop- 
ing cough. 

Bobby could not come outside, but he 
wanted to thank them for the picture book. 
When his mother picked up the book from the 
porch, she told them that Bobby liked the 
song and the surprise that went with it. 

“T’m so glad you got me to help you make 
the book. It is fun doing something for some- 
body else,” Jimmy told Tommy on the way 
home. 

“T think it is fun too and just think how 
happy we made Bobby.” 

Would you like to make someone happy by 
making him a picture book? Whom do we have 
in school that is absent because of illness? 
Would you like to make him a picture book? 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Recarp.ess of methods, devices and games, 
the fact remains that a child must learn the funda- 
mental combinations in arithmetic as soon and as well 
as possible if he is going to have any success with 
arithmetic problems later in life. 

Some systems advertise that they eliminate tlie tire- 
some drill of the usual tables and make arithmetic a 
pleasing subject to master. All very well as far as it 
goes, but sometime, somewhere, a child has got to 
learn that 2 and 2 are 4 and that time should be as 
early as advisable. 

For that reason, beginning in the second grade, 
constant drill work should be given in the 100 addi- 
tional facts and in the 100 subtraction facts. Then 
along with this knowledge, some idea of division and 
multiplication should be given. To be explicit, give 
the pupil the whole story to learn at one time. 2 and 
1 are 3; 1 and 2 are 3; 3 take away 1 is 2; and 3 take 
away 2is 1. Just as we show them that 5 and 5 are 
10; 10 take away 5 is 5; 5 into 10 is 2; 2 5’s are 10; 
and % of 10 is 5. In that way the child can see the 


connection and doesn’t learn just one fact alone which 
may mean nothing to him. 

A second grade pupil will not find drill work as 
tedious as an older child and will absorb the informa- 
tion and retain it more readily. 

We have found very few children at that age who 
actively despise arithmetic. If they do dislike it, it is 
because they do not understand it or because the 
teacher is not making it clear enough or interesting 
enough to hold the children’s attention. 

Just as in reading, there are ways to approach the 
subject of arithmetic to incite genuine interest. Prac- 
tical problems showing the usage of arithmetic is a big 
aid. Rewards for work well done, competitive contests 
will please the young pupil, but above all it must be 
kept in mind that the ultimate purpose of the teacher 
is to build a foundation of facts in the minds of her 
pupils so that they will unconsciously know forever, 
after that, if 9 and 7 are 16, then 29 and 7 will be 
thirty-six. 

No camouflaging in arithmetic will hide the right 
answers to each and every example. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


CORN (Reading Lesson) 


Farmers are busy in April. 


In some places they are planting corn. a , - 
In some places they are selecting the seed. , val L 
In some places they are plowing the ground. : bo) 

All are getting ready for king corn. 

King corn grows best in the cornbelt. ¢ 
Corn must have rich soil. 


It must have sunshine and moisture. 


The world needs a good crop of cern. 


America must help feed the world. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Globe Study 


Locate the corn belt on the globe. The principal states are Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Missouri, South Dakota, and Minnesota. ‘These states have hot summers, rich soil, 
and sufficient rainfall. Jowa is usually considered the greatest corn state. 


Why Called “ King Corn’’> 


Corn grows up on straight tall stalks. The tassels come out at the top of the stalk. A 
field of growing corn looks somewhat like an army of well uniformed, well trained soldiers. 

Corn is one of the richest crops raised. It is king of the grains. Since much of it is fed to 
live stock, the selling is not advertised as much as wheat. 


Kinds of Corn 


Most children like popcorn. Tender roasting ears of sweet corn is a delicious food. Field 


corn is eaten in many ways. Some kinds of corn are planted close together and are fed to cattle 
on the stalk. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I AM TALL AND STRAIGHT. I AM SHORT AND THICK, 
I HAVE BROAD GREEN LEAVES, MY COLOR IS YELLOW. 
I HAVE A TASSEL ON MY HEAD. I HAVE MANY ROWS OF KERNELS, 


WHAT AM ID WHAT AM ID 


| 4 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


WHO LIKES CORN? (Reading Lesson) 


Here comes a basket of corn. 

Hear the pigs squeal. 

They want corn for breakfast. 

Here comes a pan of corn meal. 
**Come chick, come chick, come chick.” 
See the chickens come running. 

They want a good breakfast, too. 
“Breakfast is ready,’’ called mother, 


How hungry every one is. 


How good the corn cakes are. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Uses of Corn : 


Corn products are many and are widely different. Corn is eaten dried, canned, and cooked 
on the cob when young. It is eaten as popcorn. During this time of sugar scarcity large quan- 
tities of corn syrup are used to sweeten fruit. Corn starch has many uses. The germ of corn 
yields oil. Corn oil is used for salad oil and in oleomargarine. Cheaper grades of corn oil are 


made into soap. Corn meal is made into bread, cakes, mush, gruel, and is wrapped about meat 
and fish when fried. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a chart on the uses of corn and corn products. Children can bring in wrappers and 
labels for the charts. Magazines are showing colored advertisements of corn products. Help 
the children to understand why so much corn is being sent abroad. 


Bring in ears of corn—compare. Good seed corn must have firm, well filled out ears and 
kernels should be uniform in size. Seed corn must be selected carefully because good seed pro- 
duces good corn. Corn needs rich soil. Fertilizer helps enrich the fields. Corn should not be 
grown too often on the same field as it depletes the soil. 


STORY HOUR 


Tommy belonged to a boys’ club in Nebraska. He had an acre of corn all his own. He 
planted it and cared for it himself. 


Many boys in Nebraska belonged to these clubs. A man from the State Agricultural Farm 
sent the boys letters telling them how to plant and care for their corn. 


In September the boys brought in ears of the corn they had raised. Judges decided which 
should get the prizes. 


Tommy’s ears were the best filled out and the largest. Tommy won the Blue Ribbon prize 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


CATTLE (Reading Lesson) 


Cattle need pasture land. 

They eat the prairie grass. 

Great herds of cattle live on ranges. 
A ranch is a large farm. 

It has much pasture land. 

Cowboys look after the cattle. 

Dogs are trained to help them. 


Before the cattle are sold they are usually fed 
corn. 


This makes them fat. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Corn and Meat 


Corn and meat go together because so much corn is fed to animals before they are butchered. 


Cattle, hogs, and poultry are fattened on corn and corn meal. It is sometimes said that corn is 
sold ‘‘on the hoof.” 


Cattle Ranches 


Pictures of cattle ranches will be enjoyed. Boys especially delight in stories of the work 
and life of the cowboys. Songs of cowboys will add much pleasure. Most ranches are in the 
Western States — Wyoming and Texas are typical states. Cattle need many acres for grazing. 
All summer long the herds are on the range. Calves born in the spring are quite good-sized 
before the herd is rounded up and brought into a pen for the winter. 


Branding Cattle 


This is done to establish ownership. Young calves are branded with a hot iron. The brand 
continues to show all during the life of the animal. The branding is an exciting time. Expert 
cowboys rope and hold the animals for this work. 


Rodeos 


In the West rodeos are a popular place of amusement. Cowboys compete to see who can 
ride the wildest and most difficult steer as well as horses. Fancy roping and tying of cattle 
causes much interest and amusement. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


MEAT (Reading Lesson) 


Meat is one of our best foods. 

Our soldiers need much meat. 
People in Europe need meat. 

We do not have much meat to eat. 
We are sharing it with others. 

We are glad to share it. 

The meat of cattle is called beef. 
The meat of sheep is called mutton. 
The meat of hogs is called pork. 


The meat of a deer is called venison. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Meat 


Meat provides strength to people who are working hard. That is why the Army, Navy 
and other branches of the armed forces have taken so much of the meat supply. 


Meat also helps people who are under nourished to gain health and vitality. The starving 


peoples of Europe have needed meat to build them up. .This is why we are limited in our supply 
of meat here at home, 


Packing Centers 


Meat must be carefully inspected and kept in sanitary places. Freezing the meat insures 
its keeping fresh and sweet. 
hicago is a great meat packing center. Find it on the globe. Cattle, sheep and hogs are 
sent to Chicago to be slaughtered and prepared for the market. 


Visit a Butcher Shop 


Notice where the meat is kept and how it is handled. The value of refrigeration should 
be emphasized. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. A farmer owns 2 spotted calves and 3 red calves. How many calves does he own? 


2. Ina rodeo one cowboy roped and tied 3 steers. Another tied 4 steers and a third boy 
tied 5 steers. How many steers did they all tie? 


3. Aranch man owned 200 cattle. He sold 100 of his cattle. How many cattle did he have 
left? 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Pa 


The butterfly is one year old. 

The bird is one year older than the butterfly. 
The duck is as old as the butterfly. 

The owl is two years older than the bird. 
The fish is two years older than the duck. 
The cow is six years older than the owl. 


The cat is three years older than the bird. 


The frog is one year older than the duck. 

The turtle is four years older than the frog. 
The rabbit is two years older than the duck. 
The cockatoo is four years older than the fish. 
The swan is three years older than the turtle. 
The elephant is five years older than the cat. 


The monkey is six years older than the frog. 


(See Directions Page 63) 
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Louise D. Tessin 


Ah yes, it surely must be Spring 
When all the birds begin to...........000.- 


And in my mother’s garden bed 


Are roses pink and white and 


I found a great big pansy, too, 
It’s color was a lovely 


And in the tree tops there I heard 
The singing of a little.......... 


Along the creek across the way 
Are pussy-willows soft and 


And by the willows, on a log, 
I saw a little tiny 


And there I saw a pretty sight, 
A field of daisies snowy 


And little tiny lambs at play 
Were in the field this very 


blue 
frog 
red 
bird 


(See Directions Page 64) 
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PICTURE AND LABEL MATCHING 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Ethel R. Taylor 


Pick out the correct label and put under each picture, 


Mother and Baby 

Three hungry kittens 

All aboard! Away goes the train. 
The birthday cake 


A box of candy 
Grandpa wears glasses 
Big sister 

A black chair 
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39 
MY SPRINGTIME STORY 


Louise D. Tessin 
lan 


LET US WRITE A NICE SPRINGTIME 
STORY. DECORATE THE COVER. 


DESIGNS FIT 


INCH PAPER 
FOLDED TO MAKE BOOKLETS 
6XQ INCHES. 


(See Directions Page 64) 
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BUILD-UP PICTURE Helen Strimple 


WHITE LILY 
GREEN 
LEAVES 


YELLOW BONNET 
PINK ROSES 


PURPLE BOW 
AND RIBBON 


(See Directions Page 64) 
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Helen Strimple 


HEALTH POSTER 


tions Page 64) 
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Healthland Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE AND DIANA ALLEN 
(Ss 


This way to Health Land, 
There, waiting for you. 


Are four good friends, 
Standing two-by-two. 


(Peach) 


“Tf, at times, 
You can’t find me— 
In Peach Ice Cream 


I’m sure to be.” 


(Apple) 
“An apple a day 
Will keep you healthy, 
Happy-and-gay.” 


(Orange) 
“Please drink my juice— 
A glassful each day 
Without an excuse.” 


(Pear) 
“An orange—an apple— 
A peach and a pear 
All live in HEALTH LAND— 
You will find them there.” 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE AND DIANA ALLEN 


Four little people have built an “A” 


To help you think as well as play. Name some words that begin with A. 
A— — Kind of monkey A— — — — 4th month of year 
Rew What Noah built Fruit of oak tree 
What we breathe Fruit to eat 
Aun Gals Deer horn 


A— — — Boy’s name A—~ — — — — — Our Country 
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SPRING IS HERE 
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Agnes Choate Wonson 


Color Frog 
4B patter 

IBE ouch 
id down 
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Fatd legs 
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Poetry Corner 


Our Sunshine Bush 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Out in our yard there is a bush 
That’s yellow, big and round. 

It looks just like a little sun 
Tied firmly to the ground. 


And when the sky is dark and gray 
That bush will glow and shine 

Until you think the sun is out 
And that the day is fine. 


Some call the bush Forsythia; 
But we've a better name— 

A Sunshine Bush, for it spreads joy 
With all its might and main. 


The Crocus Bed 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


One April day while on a stroll 
I saw a lovely sight— 
A big green lawn all starred with 
flowers, 
Pink, purple, yellow, white. 


They were just simple crocuses, 
But in that sea of green 

Their gayly colored blossoms glowed 
Like jewels I had seen. 


It seemed as though each crocus felt 
So proud of being there 

That it was working extra hard 
To make that spot more fair. 


House Hunting 


IRENE U HARTWELL 
A plump and jolly robin 
Tidied up his vest, 


Then hunted up the right spot 
To build himself a nest. 


He flew up to the orchard; 
He flew up to a tree; 


He found himself an apple branch 


And said, ‘This just suits mel!” 


He called to Mrs. Robin, 
“I’ve found the grandest sitel 
Come have a look and tell me 
If you think it is right.” 


So up into the apple tree 
Mrs. Robin flew. 

She looked it over carefully 
And said, “It suits me, too!” 


A Kite 


I often sit and wish that I 

Could be a kite up in the sky, 

And ride upon the breeze and go 

Whichever way I chanced to blow. 
—Author Unknown 


Opossum 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
Some people call me ‘possum’ 
But then I add an ‘O’ 
Which makes my name OPOSSUM 
No matter where I go. 


I would not make a fighter, 

I could not run away, 

But I can climb a high tree 
And stay there night and day. 


If you would find me wide awake 

Looking down on you, 

You’d say my eyes looked very 
queer, 

Like buttons for a shoe. 


One day a hunter caught me 

I trembled—toe to head, 

I lay so very quiet 

He said, “That ’possum’s dead.” 


He took a stick and tickled me 
But I was very wise, 

I didn’t move my head nor tail— 
I didn’t blink my eyes. 


He went away and left me— 

He didn’t think that I 

Would be safe within my own home 
When he came passing by. 
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Who Likes The Rain 
“T” said the duck, “I call it fun, 
For I have my little red rubbers on, 
They make a cunning three-toed 
track, 
In the soft cool mud; quack, quack!”’ 


“TI,” cried the dandelion, “TI, 

My roots are thirsty, my buds are 
dry.” 

And she lifted her little yellow head 

Out of her green and grassy bed. 


“IT hope ‘twill pour; I hope ’twill 
pour,” 

Croaked the tree toad from his 
gray bark door. 

“For with a broad leaf for a roof, 

I’m always safely waterproof.” 


Sang the brook: “I welcome every 
drop, 
Come down, dear raindrops, never 
stop 
Until a broad river you make of me 
And then I will carry out to the sea.” 
—Anonymous 


My Sunday Dress 


EDNA HAMILTON 


When I was just a little girl 

I had a pretty Sunday dress, 

I never wore it week days, 

Then. . . it just hung in the press. 


It was trimmed with buttons, 
Tiny buttons made of pearl, 

I loved my pink silk Sunday dress 
When I was a little girl! 


April's Alarm Clock 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I heard an alarm clock sounding 
Outside my window pane, 

But when I rose and looked I found 
*Twas just the April rain. 


Its great big drops were coming 
down 
Upon the roof and ground 
With so much force they really made 
A tinkling, ringing sound. 


I laughed, for now I had found out 
That April used her rain 
To wake the sleeping trees and 
plants 
And make them grow again. 
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Breakfast in Bed 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Jusr after she had _ finished 
sweeping her floor bright and clean 
one morning Mrs. Goose sat down 
in her old gray wrapper to read the 
Animaltown paper. 


She read the recipes first; then 
the news. She noticed that they 
were going to have a new roof on 
the postoffice. She saw that Mr. 
Pig’s Aunt Pink was coming to 
visit. Then she turned to the 
Household page. Mrs. Goose was 
at once interested in something she 
saw there. It was called “Breakfast 
in Bed’”’ — and this was what it 
said: 

“These mornings are still cold 
and nippy, with so much wind 
ruffling our fur and tail feathers, 
and it is sometimes cozy to have 
breakfast in bed. So here are 
the directions: 
Take a nice tray and set your 
place on it, instead of at the 
table. Then fix a pot of good, hot 
drink, some crispy toast, and fill 
a jar with jam. Be sure to have 
things piping hot. Snuggle com. 
fortably into bed, with a pillow 
at your back, and eat, drink, 
read the paper: take plenty of 
time for a good rest.” 

Mrs. Goose blinked her eyes and 
read this all over again. Why, it 
sounded delightful! She’d have 
breakfast in bed, that she would, 
right away! For the wind was 
blowing hard, the house was cold, 
and she was all ready, anyway, in 
her old gray wrapper. 

She hurried to the stove and be- 
gan to make some hot cereal drink. 
She fixed it of oatmeal, ground corn, 
and wheat. With cream and sugar 
this was just delicious. Soon the 
pot was steaming on the stove. 


Then she toasted several pieces of 


It sounded delightful, thought Mrs. 
Goose. 


bread, and filled a green glass jar 
with jam. 

But how should she carry the 
things to the bedroom? Would she 
have to make two trips? Oh, she 
should have set the tray first, of 
course. Mrs. Goose scurried about 
and put cup and saucer, a plate, 
a napkin, spoon, and a little knife 
on the tray. Then she rushed toward 
her bed, kicked off her slippers, and 
jumped in. 


She snuggled her feet cozily, and 
looked down at the tray. But what 
was the matter? Something seemed 
wrong. There was the cup-and- 
saucer and plate — and — oh yes! 
She realized, now, what was miss- 
ing. She had forgotten the food! 

Very annoyed, Mrs. Goose got 
up, stuck her feet into her slippers 
again, and ran back to the kitchen. 
She arranged the other things on 
the tray, and went to the bedroom. 
“Now,” she thought, “I am ready 
to begin!” 

But oh dear, it was much harder 
to get back into bed with a heavy 
tray of spilly things! Mrs. Goose 
put one foot up, cautiously. No, 
she could never risk that! Every- 
thing would tip over while she was 
climbing under the bed clothes. 
Perhaps the Animaltown paper had 
explained what to do; she might 
have missed it. Mrs. Goose decided 
to go back to the kitchen and read 
the article again. 

She carried the tray with her, 
put on her glasses, and began to 
read. But there was not a word 
about how to climb into a nice clean 
bed with a hot, spilly breakfast on 
a tippy tin tray. So Mrs. Goose 
took off her glasses, and went back 
to the bedroom again. She would 


Mrs. Goose rut one foot up cautiously. 
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have to work it out, somehow. 

As she was hurrying along she 
had an idea. She would put a chair 
by the bed, and set the tray on 
that. Then, when she was in bed, 
she could lift the tray off—and 
there she'd be! 

Mrs. Goose was delighted how 
well this plan worked out. At least, 
it worked out the second time she 
tried it. At first she put the chair 
too far away, and had to get out of 
bed again, to push it nearer. 

“Now, at last, I can begin my 
breakfast,’’ she thought, looking 
down at the food. She touched the 
pot of cereal drink. But oh—how 
serious! While she had been fussing 
around, getting in and out of bed 
again, the drink had got cold! And, 
oh dear—the toast, too. 

“Well, the paper particularly said 
to have things piping hot,” Mrs, 
Goose told herself. ‘So there’s 
nothing to do but get up and heat 
them again.” 

This time she had a lot of trouble 
getting started, for she had kicked 
her slippers way under the bed, and 
had to get down on her goosie stom- 
ach to fish them out. And the floor 
was cold, too. 

She went to the stove, and put 
the pot on it. She stuck the toast 
in the oven. When they were ready, 
she went through the whole per- 
formance again; set the tray on the 
chair, got to bed, lifted off the tray. 
Now, she told herself, she was ready. 

She poured the cereal drink into 
the cup. Good; it was steaming. 
Now for the cream and sugar. But 
where were they? Mrs. Goose 
wiggled her toes angrily. What a 
mistake she had made! She had 
forgotten the cream and sugar! 


“It won't take but a minute to 
get them,” she thought. She ran 
to the kitchen, and while she was 
reaching down for the little pitcher 
and sugar bow! she noticed the 
Animaltown newspaper. Why—she 
was supposed to read it in bed! 
That was what the article had said. 
How fortunate that she had re- 
membered, so that she would not 
need to get up again! She tucked 
it under her left wing. 


When she was settled again she 
told herself happily that the food 


**What on earth is the matter with you?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 


was still hot. “Now, I’ll finish read- 
ing the paper,” she smiled. 


She opened it, blinked at the 
headlines. But why couldn’t she 
read? Nothing was plain. She 
could not see clearly. Oh yes; her 
glasses! 


This time Mrs. Goose was very 
annoyed. ‘The paper should have 
reminded me to remember to wear 
my glasses,” she said, ‘‘for without 
them, how can | read? Well, I'll 
just have to go and get them, that’s 
what.” 


By the time she was in bed again, 
with the tray on her goosie lap, her 
glasses on, and the paper spread out 
before her, Mrs. Goose sighed a 
great big sigh. Now, for it! Now 
for having breakfast in bed! 

She put the spoon into the cup, 
stirred the drink a bit, then started 
to lift a spoonful to her bill. But 
what was the matter? She did not 
seem to want it very much. Half 
the fun of eating and drinking was 
being hungry — and she just was 
not hungry, that was what. Why, 
she wondered? Was she sick? 


Mrs. Goose said ‘‘Ahhhhhhhhhh,” 
no, her throat was not sore. And 
she did not feel feverish in the least, 
and she did not have an ache or 
pain anywhere. So of course she 
was not sick. What then was the 
matter? Why didn’t she want her 
breakfast, especially when she had 
gone to such a lot of trouble to 
have it in bed? 

She thought and she thought; and 


suddenly the reason came over Mrs. 
Goose. 


Why, she wasn’t hungry because 
she had had one breakfast before 
all this began! It was just after 
sweeping her floor that she had got 
the idea of having breakfast in bed; 
and she always swept her floor 
right after she washed the dishes, 
and she always washed the dishes 
right after eating. 

Mrs. Goose put the tray back on 
the chair and settled down to read. 
“For at least I can do that,” she 
told herself, sinking back into the 
pillow and yawning a wide yawn. 


She wondered suddenly what the 
noise was. A pounding at the door? 
Then there seemed to be footsteps, 
right in the room. “I must—have 
gone—to sleep—” thought Mrs. 
Goose. Now someone was poking her. 


She opened one eye. There were 
Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Hen, with 
their market baskets. Arabelle and 
Clarabelle, Mrs. Hen’s chicken 
daughters, were perching on the 
foot of the bed. 


“What on earth is the matter 
with you?” Mrs. Squirrel was asking. 
‘“‘Why were you asleep at this time 
in the morning? Are you sick?” 

“T am not sick, a bit,’”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, opening the other eye. 

“But it looks as though you 
were,” cackled Mrs. Hen, “Why, 
you’ve even had breakfast in bed! 
Only you didn’t touch it—’’ she 
said looking at the dishes. ‘Well, 
then, you must be sick!’ 
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“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“I was just resting.” 

“Resting from what?” 

Arabelle and Clarabelle began to 
giggle. ‘‘Hush, girls,” their mother 
told them. “Come—jump down 
from the bed. Behave yourselves!”’ 

“T am resting from having break- 
fast in bed,’”’ Mrs. Goose told them 
all. ‘‘And I don’t want any more 
foolishness about this, indeed I 
don’t.” 

“I’d say it was you who were 
foolish,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “You 
tell us you are resting up from hav- 
ing breakfast in bed when you 
haven’t even had breakfast. Just 
see that food still on the tray! Why, 
you didn’t eat anything.” 

“Oh yes I did,” Mrs. Goose an- 
swered, “but you wouldn’t under- 
stand, even if I explained. No one 
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would understand.” And she settled 
back on the pillow 

“I don’t think anyone would,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. ‘“‘Well, we 
came over to see if you would go to 
market with us, but we see you 
can’t, when you aren’t even up yet.” 

“IT still think she must be a lillle 
sick,” whispered Mrs. Hen, as 
they went out the door. 

*‘Nonsense, she looks perfectly 
healthy,” snapped Mrs. Squirrel, 
and Arabelle and Clarabelle giggled 
again. This time their mother did 
not hush them, either. 

“My, I’m glad they’ve gone,” 
Mrs. Goose told herself. “They 
made me feel all mixed up. Now 
I’ll go on with my reading. Break- 
fast in bed. It says here, “Take 
plenty of time for a good rest.’ 
Well, that’s just what I'll do!” 


Honk, Honk! 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


“T)o YOU think they will come 
today, Grandpa?” asked Bobby. 

Every day since fall began, he 
had been looking and listening for 
something interesting. 

Bobby came from the city to the 
farm to live with Grandpa and 
Grandma in the spring. He had 
never known how many wonderful 
things there were to see in the coun- 
try. One day in April Grandpa had 
said, “Hark! they are coming. That’s 
a sure sign that spring is here.” 

“‘What, Grandpa?” asked Bobby, 
who had not heard anything at all. 

“Come quickly and see,” said 
Grandpa, and they hurried out of 
doors. 

“Now listen,” said Grandpa, 
pointing to the sky, “‘and you will 
hear a sound, Honk, honk.” 

Bobby looked up, but he didn’t 
see a thing, but soon he heard a 
Honk, honk. 

“If it’s an automobile,” he said, 
“it’s pretty far away.”’ But no, it 
wasn’t an automobile, for Grandpa 
was still pointing toward the sky. 

Then in a minute Bobby saw an 
interesting sight. A flock of great 
birds in beautiful formation follow- 


ing a leader. They were so high up 
in the air that one could hear their 
cries before they could be seen. 
“They look like airplanes,” cried 
Bobby. ‘What are they, Grandpa?” 
“Wild geese coming north,” said 


The Bird House 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


We've put a little bird house 

Up in our apple tree, 

It’s green and white, all spic and 
span, 

And cozy as can be. 


It’s such a cunning little house, 
The rent is very small, 

Just now and then a happy little 
Song of spring, that’s all. 


And now we hope two little birds 
Will come along quite soon, 
And settle in our little house, 
And sing a springtime tune. 


Grandpa. ‘See the leader. 
a big old gander. He looks down 
from that great height and watches 
the country over which he is to 
lead the flock. If it should be foggy 
so he could not see in what direc- 
tion he is to go, he would have to 
come down and bring his compan- 
ions with him. He would try to 
lead them to a pond where they 
could rest and find food about the 


“They look like airplanes,” cried Bobby. 
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shores and there they would have 
to stay till the fog cleared.” 

“‘How does the gander know how 
to make them fly like airplane 
squadrons?” asked Bobby, who 
loved to look at pictures of the air- 
planes and who had once gone with 
his daddy to a flying field to see 
real planes. 

Grandpa smiled. “The wild geese 
flew in squadrons thousands of years 
before the airplanes,” he said. ‘“‘We 
learn many things from the birds.” 

In just a little while the birds 
had flown out of sight. Bobby 
wanted them to stay longer. 

“Perhaps we will hear some 
more,” said Grandpa, “but if we 
don’t, we will watch for them in the 
fall.” 

“Will they go down south where 
it is warm in the fall” asked Bobby. 

“Yes,” said Grandpa. “In the 
fall they’ will all go back perhaps 
a thousand miles to their winter 
home.” 

All summer Bobby remembered 
the wild geese and thought of the 


time they would be coming back. 

“When do we look for them?” he 
asked Grandpa. 

“We'll begin to listen in October,” 
said Grandpa. “But they do not 
all come at once. They seem to 
take their time and start when they 
get ready. We may chance to see 
them away up to December. I 
suppose some of them find such 
pleasant summer homes that they 
do not like to leave them until it 
gets too cold for them to stay.” 

“Will the same old gander lead 
them back that brought them here?” 
asked Bobby. 

“I suppose so,” said Grandpa. 
“They would want an experienced 
leader.” 

“If anything happened to the old 
gander,” asked Bobby, “‘would all 
the geese be lost?” 

“] think not,” said Grandpa, 
“but they would have to get an- 
other leader. They never seem to 
travel without one. Perhaps the 
old gander is always training another 
to take his place when necessary. 
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Indeed, some people think there is 
one in every flock to take turns 
with the leader, but we are not 
sure. The birds keep their own 
secrets.” 

On the very first day of October 
Bobby began to watch, and one cool, 
crisp morning as he was looking 
toward the sky he heard the Honk, 
honk cry in the air. Bobby heard 
and looked and looked, but not till 
Grandpa pointed high into the sky 
did he see the beautiful squadron. 

“Is it the same geese we saw in 
the spring, Grandpa?” asked Bobby. 
“I believe there are more.” 

“I do not know,” said Grandpa, 
‘“‘but perhaps they are the same and 
are taking their young birds along 
on their first flight to the South.” 

“That’s a pretty long trip for 
their children isn’t it?’”’ said Bobby. 

“Yes,” said Grandpa, “but when 
they are tired, they will all come 
down and rest awhile, but they will 
get to their journey’s end a good 
deal sooner than you and I could, 
no matter how we did travel.” 


Tick, Tock, and April Fool 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


Tick and Tock were twins, 
the prettiest little white clocks you 
ever did see. They were cheerful 
little fellows, too, with the pleasant- 
est tick imaginable. Never idle a 
moment, their busy hands went 
round and round their small pink 
faces all day and all night long. 
When they were wound so much as 
two turns at night, they rang jolly 
little bes the next morning, but 
they never woke anyone boister- 
ously. No, indeed, they were too 
polite for that. They said, “A-tink, 
a-tink,”’ in such gentle voices that 
it was almost like a good morning 
greeting. 

Tick and Tock belonged to the 
twins, Jackie and Janie. When their 
mother gave them the clocks for a 
birthday present, she said, ‘“These 
are to help you be prompt. When 
they call, you must jump right out 
of bed. You will have plenty of 


time to dress tidily, eat breakfast, 
and reach school by nine o'clock. 
But you won’t have any time to 
waste.” 

“All right, Mother,” the twins 
said in one breath, much pleased 
over their shining new possessions. 

“Of course, you must never 
tamper with the alarms. Leave 
them just as they are set.” 

“Yes, yes, Mother,” the twins 
replied. 

They kept their promise faith- 
fully, and all winter long the little 
alarm hands remained at eight 
o'clock. Indeed, Jackie and Janie 
were quite as well-behaved as their 
clocks except for one thing. Each 
of them had a serious fault. 

Janie was very much of a sleepy 
head, and in order to enjoy what 
she called just a few more winks, 
she would set her clock behind five 
minutes every evening. When the 


friendly little bell rang to awaken 
her, poor Tick had to say eight 
o'clock, although it was really five 
minutes after. Janie would quickly 
set the clock right, and by hurry- 
ing very, very fast, and running the 
last block, she was able to reach 
school on time. 

Jackie’s fault was just as bad. 
He tried to steal time to play with 
his friend Bill. Just imagine that! 

“You may go at two and play 
until four,’ his mother would some- 
times say on Saturday afternoons. 
Then Jackie would sneak to his 
room and set Tock fast so that he 
might leave before it was really 
two o'clock. 

Tick and Tock became very much 
worried over the actions of their 
owners. 

“I hate being behind all night 
long,” Tick complained one day. 
“T want to be prompt, and I want 
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to teach Janie to be prompt, also. 
That’s why her mother bought me.” 

“It’s dreadful being ahead all the 
time, too,” Tock said sadly. “I 
declare, it makes me feel as if I 
were running races with myself. 
I’m getting befuddled.” 

“So am I,” his sister agreed. 
“Janie’s bad habit is becoming seri- 
ous, too. At first, she set me behind 
only five minutes. Then she started 
changing me six or seven, and 
would you believe it, last night she 
turned me back ten whole minutes! 
I know for a fact that she was in 
such a hurry she didn’t wash her 
left cheek, and her hair looked 
most untidy!” 

“Jackie is worse,” Tock 
confided. “Last Saturday when he 
wanted to play marbles with Bill, 
he sent me racing ahead full twenty 
minutes!” 

“It’s a shame!” Tick said, look- 
ing distressed. 

“It is a shame!” Tock agreed 
emphatically. “But what in all 
Clockland are we to do about it?” 

“By the Great Grandfather Clock 
in the Hall, we must teach those 
children a lesson,” his sister ticked 
earnestly. “For their own good,” 
she added quickly, for she was very 
fond of her mistress. 

“Yes, of course,” agreed Tock, 
who loved Jackie as dearly as Tick 
loved Janie. 

“T have an idea,” Tick whispered, 
“but you must keep it a secret.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” Tock promised. 

“Well, you know tomorrow is 
April first,” she explained mysteri- 
ously, ticking in a very low voice. 

“Yes, go on,” her brother an- 
swered eagerly. 

“Boys and girls call it April 
Fool’s Day, and sometimes they 
play tricks on each other.” 

“Well, what of that?” 


even 
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“Oh, don’t you’ understand)” 
Tick hurried on. “We shall play a 
trick on them. I shall run very, very 
slowly all night long, and you must 
run very, very fast.” 

“What good will that do?” Tock 
said. 

“You wait and see,” Tick an- 
swered wisely. 

Sure enough, just as Tick had ex- 
pected, Janie turned her clock back 
twelve whole minutes before she 
went to bed that night. “I can 
easily make it if I hurry,” she told 
herself yawning. 

Tick dawdled along all night, so 
that by morning she had lost thir- 
teen minutes, but of course, Janie 
had no idea that her clock was 
twenty-five minutes slow. Think- 
ing that she had only twelve min- 
utes to make up, she was quite sure 
that she could reach school on time 
just as she always had before. Ne- 
glecting to wash her right cheek, 
and gulping her orange juice, she 
started off as fast as she could run. 
When she reached the edge of the 
playground, she wondered why there 
were no children in the swings on 
such a beautiful day, and she was 
even more surprised not to meet a 
single one of her friends in the hall. 

Hurrying right to her classroom, 
Janie opened the door quickly. She 
looked up at the big clock on the 
wall, who scowled right back at her. 
She was thirteen minutes late! 

**You’ve spoiled our record,” Ann, 
her very best friend, said right out 
loud. “You're the first pupil in the 
whole room to be late this month.” 

“What was the trouble?”’ Miss 
Pratt asked. 

“I—I think my clock was slow,” 
Janie said shamefacedly. Her eyes 
filled with tears and she was very, 
very unhappy the whole day long. 

While Tick dillydallied along, 


Tock had been running just as fast 
as his small hands would take him, 
so that he was a whole half hour 
fast. 

Jackie was invited to a birthday 
supper that night. The invitation 
very plainly read six o'clock, and 
Jackie meant to be there at exactly 
the right time. Now, of course. he 
did not know that Tock had played 
an April Fool joke on him, and he 
was amazed to hear the big clock 
in the hall strike half past five just 
as he entered the house where 
Benny lived! 

Mrs. Jones welcomed Jackie cor- 
dially, but she seemed a little sur- 
prised to see him. “Just have a 
seat,” she invited. “You may wait 
in the living room until the other 
boys come. I sent Benny on an 
errand, but I am sure he ‘will be 
back before six.” 

Jackie’s face flushed. For a few 
minutes he thought there must be 
some mistake, but the other guests 
did not arrive until the clock was 
striking six. Although it was a 
lovely party, Jackie was quite mis- 
erable, for he kept remembering all 
evening how very, very impolite it 
is to go to a supper party a whole 
half hour early. 

The Clock twins could hardly 
wait for their afternoon chat the 
next day. 

“Did it work?” Tick eagerly 
asked her brother. 

“Yes, indeed,” Tock chuckled. 
“Jackie is playing with Bill right 
now, but he didn’t change me one 
minute before he left. Did it work 
for you)” 

“It surely did,” Tick replied. 
“Last night when Janie went to bed, 
she said, ‘You faithful little time- 
keeper, I'll never tamper with you 
again, and I'll never, never be late 
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for school again, either’, 


Who Has Seen the Wind 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 


But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 


But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 


—Christina Georgina Rossetti 
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Weenie climbed aboard and away they went! 


Weenie Bear Joins 


the Circus Parade 
HELEN BOYD 


Mrs. Bear was plainly worried 
and it was all on account of the 
“‘small one” as she sometimes called 
Weenie. 

“IT can’t understand it,” she con- 
fided fretfully to Father Bear. “I 
give her the choicest morsels and 
still she’s no bigger than a peanut.” 

“Don’t worry so much,” laughed 
Father Bear, as he glanced up from 
the Animal News Gazette. ‘‘She’ll 
catch up to her brother and sister 
yet—just give her a little time.” 

“I hope you're right,” sighed 
Mother Bear. 

Weenie hoped so too, because on 
account of her size she missed out 
on a great many wonderful ad- 
ventures. 

Father Bear never would take 
her on his hunting trips, because 
he said that she was so small, and 
her legs were so short, that it would 
take him years to get where he 
wanted to go. 

Of course Weenie’s brother and 
sister Brownie and Binnie — they 
always went along. They were 


middle-size and strong and growing 
like weeds. The relatives too would 
make silly remarks! 

““Oh-well-there-always has to be 
one runt in the family,” they would 
snicker. 

or 

“‘Hello-pe-wee-how’s the air down 
there?” 

and, 

“Say-Tiny-doesn’t your mother 
ever give you anything to eat?” 

Even Brownie and Binnie teased 
her about being so small. 

They would puff themselves out 
like two butter balls and strut up 
and down in front of her singing, 

“This is the way you ought to 

look, 

Ought to look, 

Ought to look, 

This is the way you ought to look, 

So early in the morning.” 

They would keep this up until 
Weenie would throw herself on the 
ground, and cry as though her poor 
little heart was broken. 

Then Mother Bear would step in, 
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and cuffing her two naughty chil- 
dren soundly, would send them off 
to bed. 

One day the three bear youngsters 
came home bristling with some im- 
portant news. 

“The circus is coming,” Brownie 
shouted to Mother and Father Bear. 

“There’s going to be a parade 
Wednesday,” screamed Binnie. 

“IT want to go—I want to go,” 
shrieked Weenie, jumping up and 
down. 

“Listen — small one — I’m not 
going to take you to see any pa- 
rade,” snapped Mother Bear crossly. 
“Stand up there for hours and hours 
in the hot sun, and worrying my 
poor head off thinking somebody’s 
tramping on you and you not be- 
ing able to see a thing anyway. 
Now Brownie and Binnie may tag 
along with their father but you stay 
right home with me—do you hear?” 

**Ye-e-es — I hear,” blubbered 
Weenie. 

She crawled under the table and 
was sobbing quietly to herself when 
cousin Jiffy Giraffe breezed in. 

cooking?” he called gaily. 

Not waiting for an answer he 
continued blithely. “Do my eyes 
deceive me or is there not someone 
missing from the family fireside? 
Let’s count noses. Why it’s the 
litsy-bitsy tiny one — bless my 
soul and warm my toes if it isn’t.” 

*She’s hiding under the table,” 
giggled Brownie. 

mad ‘cause she can’t go 
to see the circus parade,” chirped 
Binnie. 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” Jiffy 
boomed forth indignantly. “Why 
she can have a top gallery seat on 
my head.” 

This remark brought Weenie from 
under the table and she was grin- 
ning from ear to ear. 

Even Mother Bear had a smile 
on her face but she also had a word 
of caution to offer. 

**You’re such a comic, Jiffy,” she 
sighed. ‘‘Are you sure you can be 
trusted not to play any jokes.” 

*‘Mother Bear we can’t be sure 
of anything these days,” answered 
Jiffy with mock solemnity. “I'll 
guarantee one thing though, Weenie 
is going to have the time of her life.” 

On hearing this statement Weenie 
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grinned more broadly than ever if 
that were possible, while Brownie 
and Binnie pulled long faces. 

““Can’t we have seats on the top 
gallery too>’’ they snivelled. 

“You?” Jiffy laughed fit to kill 
at this. ‘‘You mean you two over- 
grown creatures. Excuse my merri- 
ment,” he hastily apologized, “‘but 
after all’s said and done I’m not a 
heavy weight express you know— 
well — cheerio — everybody — 
and don’t forget to be ready, Wed- 
nesday, old socks and buttoned 
shoes,” he winked slyly at Weenie 
and then took his departure. 

Wednesday morning if Goldilocks 
had happened to stroll into the Bear 
homestead she would have found 
the small one’s porridge hadn’t been 
touched. The truth of the matter 
was that Weenie was much too 
excited to eat. In fact the plain 
truth was she was so happy think- 
ing that she was actually going to 
the circus parade that she thought 
she would surely burst. 

But Brownie and Binnie were mad 
clear through and through thinking 
about how they would have to 
watch standing sedately by Father 
Bear’s side and have to dodge 
piggies in front of them. 

All that Wednesday morning they 
kept twitting Weenie saying, “Jiffy 
was only fooling — he'll never come 
for you — ha-ha — and a he-he-ho.” 

Weenie, aware of Jiffy’s weak- 
ness for playing jokes ran to Mother 
Bear. 

“You really think he meant it— 
don’t you — Jiffy will come to take 
me won't he?” 

But Mother Bear didn’t give her 
much comfort. 

“You know — and I know — as 
everybody else knows that Jiffy is 
likely to come strolling in the middle 
of next week — he’s a comic he is.” 

Only Weenie couldn’t see any- 
thing funny in such a lapse of 
memory, and was hard put not to 
burst into tears when she saw 
Brownie and Binnie depart in high 
glee with Father Bear. 

She sat on the front steps with 
her paws cupped in her woe-begone 
face. She felt very sad as the min- 
utes went by and still no sign of 
cousin Jiffy. Weenie could hear in 
the distance the gay, stirring music 
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of the band, the roar of the lions 
and the clapping of paws. Oh dear, 
oh dear, the circus was coming and 
she wasn’t there to see it. 

She had given herself up to hope- 
less despair, when suddenly she 
heard  clickety-clack-clickety-clack 
and down the road Jiffy came gal- 
loping lickety split. 

Jiffy stooped down, 
climbed aboard, and away they 
went in a cloud of dust. 

The small bear was bounced this 
way and that, but she didn’t care, 
she was going to the circus parade 
and have a top gallery seat. 

Wherever Jiffy was there was 
bound to be lots of fun. In fact he 
got more laughs than Leo, the tiger 
clown. Weenie giggled so at his 
antics that she almost lost her bal- 
ance. Finally a float filled with 
midget animals came in sight, and 
caused Jiffy to play his biggest joke 
of all. 

He deftly swung Weenie over and 
with a quick jerk of his head dumped 
her amongst the weenies and the 
teenies. As they passed along the 
crowded streets Weenie spied 
Brownie, Binnie and Father Bear. 

They saw her too and their eyes 
became as big as saucers they were 
so flabbergasted. 

Arriving at the circus grounds 
Slappy Seal, the manager, was over- 
whelmed with delight to discover 
Weenie. 

*“‘She’s weenier than the weeniest 
one,” he flippered and flappered 
noisily. “She'll be my drawing 
card.” 

He immediately had one of his 
keepers put Weenie in a golden cage, 
then had it rolled in front of the 
big tent. 

Taking up a large megaphone he 
shouted in a sing-song voice, 

“Allow me to call your attention 
to the little animal at my right. 
The mother of four children—the 
grandmother of seven and the great 
grandmother of two. The only one 
of her kind — 200 years old. Step 
up closer my friends — or better 
still get your tickets — grandest 
show ever witnessed — commencing 
in five minutes — hurry — hurry — 
hurry.” 

In the meantime the news had 
spread quickly that Weenie was 


Weenie 


being exploited in the Tail Brothers 
Circus and in no time a number of 
neighbors of the Bear family had 
collected around the platform. 

Jiffy was there himself looking 
rather squeamish at the strange turn 
of events. 

Mother Bear supported by kindly 
friends seemed as though she might 
swoon any moment. 

She kept groaning and moaning 
and wringing her paws, wailing, 
“Oh my poor, poor baby.” 

Father Bear shook his paw furi- 
ously in Slappy Seal’s face scream- 
ing angirly, “I’ll have you arrested 
for kidnapping.” 

Slappy Seal only made these out- 
bursts more selling points. 

“There you are,” he announced 
with proud gusto. “A crazed mother 
thinks she is her long, lost baby, 
and a demented father thinks it is 
his child who has been kidnapped.” 

Tickets began selling like hot 
cakes in spite of Jiffy’s shrill screams 
of ‘‘Fake, fake.” 

By this time Jiffy couldn’t help 
but notice the nasty and hostile 
looks that were being cast his way, 
and he thought it wise to hie him- 
self away from that particular spot. 

Now Jiffy was very fond of the 
Bear family and was sorry that one 
of his jokes had caused them so 
much grief. What could he do to 
remedy the situation? 

He was wandering aimlessly about 
when a sign, “Madame Elephant’s 
Herbs,” caught his eye. 

Without thinking much what he 
was doing he raised the flap of the 
small tent and walked boldly in. 
Madame Elephant with a red ban- 
danna twined around her head, 
and with a cloak of the same color 
carelessly thrown about her fat 
body, sat muttering over something 
she was stirring in a pot. 

““My friend you need help?” she 
inquired in deep, mysterious, 
throaty tones. 

Jiffy nodded. 

“TI need something to make a cer- 
tain somebody larger — the case 
is urgent,” he confided nervously. 

Madame Elephant silently se- 
lected an envelope then chanted 
slowly, “‘Magic, magic, do your 
work,” 

With the potion safely in his 
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possession, Jiffy, in two strides was 
back in front of the large ten. 

While Slappy Seal wasn’t looking 
he passed the envelope to Weenie. 
Weenie although small, knew what 
was what and promptly swallowed 
its contents. The effect was start- 
ling because she started growing 
before their very eyes. Here was 
Slappy Seal ranting and raving 
about the smallest animal in ex- 
istence, an animal that would never, 
never grow any larger. 


At least even he couldn’t help 
but notice the loud jeering laughter 
which greeted his remarks. When 
he glanced into the cage he made 
a leap in the air roaring wildly, 
“Get her away from here — she’s 
ruining my business.” 

From that time on Weenie not 
being a smallie but a middle size 
was no longer left out of picnics, or 
parties, or anything of that sort and 
lived to have many wonderful ad- 
ventures. 
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The Squirrel Family 


Go Vacationing 
HELEN BOYD 


The Squirrel family was plan- 
ning its vacation. In fact they had 
been preparing for it for weeks. 
If you so chanced to pass their 
home you would hear the sound of 
hammer, hammer, hammer. That 
would be Mr. Squirrel working 
busily on the trailer house. Truth 
was he had given up his good job as 
clerk in Sam Seal’s store in order to 
get it finished. 

Of course every animal, young or 
old, big or little, had heard about 
the Squirrel’s forthcoming vacation. 
Most likely they had read the no- 
tice in the Animal Tattler, which 
said, MR. AND MRS. SQUIRREL 
AND FAMILY INTEND VACA- 
TIONING AT WILLOW CREEK. 


But if they hadn’t happened to 
catch sight of this they would have 
heard about it from Mrs. Squirrel 
herself. She bragged about it from 
one end of Animal Town to the 
other. She especially made it her 
business to tell those who for one 
reason or another would be t nable 
to take a vacation. 

Her two squirrel children Biggie 
and Wiggie followed her example. 
They scooted up and down the 
village street on their roller skates 
screaming: 

“Hay, hay, hay—we’re going 

away, 

Ho, ho, ho—but you cannot go.” 

At last the great day for which 
they had been planning, working, 


Roses 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Roses, yellow, white and red, 
In my garden grow; 

Nod and bend each graceful head, 
Swing and sway and blow. 


On their stems of softest green 
Lightly to and fro; 

Outward spring and sidewayslean, 
Each one curtseys low! 


and waiting for arrived. The day 
on which they were to start on their 
vacation to Willow Creek. 

Seated proudly in their car, with 
the trailer house hooked on behind, 
away they went. As they went 
through the town Mrs. Squirrel 
bowed and smiled, ‘‘Goodbye, good- 
bye,” until she discovered that 
there wasn’t an animal friend in 
sight. 

Leaving the village and starting 
up Sugar Loaf Mountain, Mrs. 
Squirrel began to fidget nervously 
about in her seat. 

“Squibb, do you think we can 
make it? Sam Seal told me he 
didn’t want to scare me but he was 
sure our car would never pull such 
a heavy thing.” 

he knows about it,”’ scowled 
Mr. Squirrel. ‘The trailer’s all 
right — it’s the load you brought — 
that’s what. One would think we 
were going away for a year instead 
of two weeks.” 

Whatever was the reason they 
kept going slower and slower until 
with an exclamation of disgust, Mr. 
Squirrel pulled off to the side of 
the road. 

*“We’ll have to unload half of this 
stuff,’ he growled impatiently, 
“‘when we reach the top then we'll 
have to go back and carry it up 
ourselves.” 

“That'll be fun,” shouted Biggie 
and Wiggie. 

“Do you mean to say, Squibb, we 
will have to do this at every hill 
we come to between here and Willow 
Creek?”” demanded Mrs. Squirrel. 

“If you want to go there, we 
will,” Mr. Squirrel informed her 
with brutal frankness. 
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By the time they reached their 
destination Biggie and Wiggie were 
sobbing from sheer weariness, while 
Mrs. Squirrel declared that every 
bone in her body ached. 

On the contrary, now that they 
had actually arrived Mr. Squirrel’s 
spirits had somewhat revived. 

“My dear, this is great! Just 
take a whiff of that fresh, invigorat- 
ing air! We really should do this 
more often.” 

“T’ll probably feel much better 
after I’ve had a cup of warm broth.” 
Mrs. Squirrel gave him a wan smile. 

But they soon discovered that the 
new oil stove Mr. Squirrel had 
bought for the trip wouldn’t light 
and they were forced to be satisfied 
with a cold supper, after which they 
tumbled into bed. 

Biggie and Wiggie soon fell asleep 
as did Mr. Squirrel, but Mrs. Squir- 
rel wasn’t so fortunate. She tossed 
about trying to find a soft place for 
her tired limbs. When she wasn’t 
doing that she was trying to drive 
away the swarms of mosquitoes 
that attacked her. 

“Sleep well my dear?’ Mr. Squir- 
rel inquired pleasantly the next 
morning. 

“Look at me,” eried Mrs. Squirrel 
tragically, “‘and then dare to repeat 
such a question.” 

“‘Whatever happened?” cried Mr. 
Squirrel in alarm, for Mrs. Squirrel’s 
face was a mass of blotches while 
her eyes were swollen to twice their 
size. 

“Mosquitoes — thousands of 
them,” returned Mrs. Squirrel bit- 
terly, “and the bed was so hard it 
felt as though it had rocks in it.” 

I'll get you something for those 
bites,” he said sympathetically. 

A moment later he glanced up 
from where he had been rummaging 
around in the trailer closet. 

“Sadie,” he said, ‘“‘where did you 
put my fishing pole)” 

“J-I-I-thought you packed it, 
she stammered. 

*‘Now we can’t go fishing,” wailed 
Biggie and Wiggie. 

“That’s why I picked this spot.” 
Mr. Squirrel looked grim. “Of 
course we can just sit and admire 
the scenery,” he finished  sar- 
castically. 

The day dragged by monoton- 
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ously. But the next was worse for 
the Squirrel family had to huddle 
in the trailer while the rain came 
down in torrents. It kept on rain- 
ing and the wind blew a perfect 
gale. In their cramped quarters 
with nothing to do Biggie and 
Wiggie quarreled over nothing at 
all, while Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel 
argued hotly over the most trivial 
matters. Finally on the fifth day 
Mrs. Squirrel with a set look began 
to pack. 

Mr. Squirrel stared in surprise. 

“But Sadie, I thought we intended 
to stay two weeks.” 

“‘Squibbs,” Mrs. Squirrel wheeled 
sharply about, “if you don’t want me 
to end up in Mrs. Hen’s Rest Home, 
you'll do as I want you to, and go 
back home at once.” 

“Bill Gander who runs this trailer 
camp said he thought the rain 
would let up by tomorrow,” said 
Mr. Squirrel, trying to sound more 
cheerful than he really felt. 

“He’s been saying that every 
day,” said Mrs. Squirrel, as she 
continued her packing. ‘Children, 
put your toys in the drawer where 


Seeds 
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Each thought that you think 
Is a seed you have sown, 

And it grows and it grows 
Until it is grown. 


Our thoughts make our lives 
And all that we do, 

The thoughts that you think 
Are the real, honest you. 


Some thoughts are flowers 
Some are just weeds, 

Take care in selecting 
The right kind of seeds. 


Choose seeds of the best 
Whenever you sow, 

For seeds become thoughts 
The first thing you know. 


So watch what you sow, 
Whatever you do, 

For thoughts become deeds 
And deeds become you! 


they belong, because we're going 
home.” 

Finally they were all packed and 
ready to start for home. 

The nearer they got to their own 
village it seemed as though the 
weather grew more sunny and 
balmy. When they finally drove 
into the driveway of their own 
home Mrs. Squirrel’s face shone 
like a full moon. 

““My, how good it is to get back!” 
she gave a happy sigh as she step- 
ped out. 

She was busily replacing things 
in cupboards and closets, wondering 
what she would give her hungry 
family to eat with nothing in the 
house, when a light tap came to 
the back door. 

It was Mrs. Pig carrying a dish 
covered with a snowy cloth. 

“Welcome home,” she _ greeted 
warmly, “saw you drive in and I 
know how it is after you’ve returned 
from a vacation, out of everything 
and you don’t feel in the mood for 
cooking anyway. Brought these 
nut and date muffins to help out.” 

It seemed as though everyone in 
Animal Town had the same idea. 
They came with carrot pudding, 
lettuce salad, vegetable stew, fish, 
cocoanut cake. 


Of course along with their offer- 
ings went a lot of good-natured 
teasing. 


“Came home early to rest up 
after your vacation,” laughed Mrs. 
Goat. 


“Look as if you haven’t had a 
good night’s rest since you went 
away,” said Mrs. Hen slyly, ‘‘but 
if you’re like me, Mrs. Squirrel, you 
feel that there’s nothing like your 
own bed.” 


“That fish Bill Gander caught in 
the creek back of our place,” chirped 
Mrs. Goose. “Strange thing how 
people travel miles for things which 


they can get almost in their own 
back yard.” 


Mrs. Squirrel laughed every bit 
as hard as the rest but her ex- 
pression grew somewhat pensive as 
she murmured, “The nicest thing 
about our whole trip was to come 
back to find such loyalty, and true 
friendship — that I will never 
forget.” 
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Golden Eyes the Hop Toad 


The tadpole wriggled free of 
his egg. In the quiet pond 5,000 
of his brothers and sisters were also 
wriggling free of the egg-string their 
mother had left to hatch in the 
April sunshine. Just now the tad- 
pole’s chances were very slim, for 
his brothers disappeared by the 
hundreds. First there was an old 
snapping turtle that gobbled them 
down. Then a duck, several kinds 
of birds and insects all liked tadpoles 
for supper. But for nearly a week 
our tadpole clung to some water 
plants by his head suckers, and 
breathed through his feathery gills, 
external gills these were. 

Now he began swimming, using 
his broad tail fin to propel him 
about the pond. He was getting 
hungry. There were tiny green 
plants and other tiny live things 
that he nibbled off and swallowed. 
And he grew, and he grew, till in 
about six weeks he was a black tad- 
pole an inch long and he began to 
breathe through internal gills. 

Changes were taking place very 
fast now. First, where his tail 
started, hind legs grew, and soon 
they had knee joints and feet with 
webbed toes. And up front, fwo 
sacs grew into lungs. He had be- 
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come an air-breather and was nearly 
ready for life on land. At the same 
time his tail and gills were disap- 
pearing. He would swim to the sur- 
face of the pond and gulp great 
mouthfuls of air. But for another 
two weeks he had no front legs, and 
he would have had a hard time 
getting about on land without them. 
At least, it had seemed as if he had 
no fore legs. He really did, though, 
for when his now useless gill cover- 
ings fell off, there they were, folded 
across his chest. 

In time, warts would cover his 
skin. In the meantime, our toad— 
a tadpole no longer, had two big 
golden eyes, the one handsome 
thing about him. Aside from that, 
his wide mouth and bow legs were 
anything but handsome. But then, 
he didn’t need to be, he was too 
useful, or at least he was going to be. 

He liked moist earth, for his skin 
always prickled when it got too 
dry. And when a long dry spell 
came, he just had to bury himself 
in the moist ground, so as not to 
dry out. For he drank no water, 
not through his mouth. He drank 
through his skin, did Golden Eyes. 

Hop, hop, he would go a little 
way, then look all around for 


He looked for bugs in the garden. 


danger. Once he saw a garter snake 
watching him hungrily, but Golden 
Eyes just puffed up till he looked 
so big, the snake decided not to 
bother him. Hop, hop, on and on 
he went, till he came to a place 
where the soil was all moist and 
smooth, and there were rows of 
green growing things (like radishes). 
And beneath a board walk there 
was shade and coolness, and a good 
place to hide till darkness came. 

Um! Those bugs were good. Up 
and down the rows of garden stuff 
he would go every night, snapping 
up worms and insects. Here was a 
humping creature that was a cater- 
pillar. It moved, so it must be 
alive and fit to eat. Golden Eyes 
never tried eating a dead insect but 
once. Thrusting at the caterpillar 
with his sticky tongue, he popped 
it into his wide mouth and swal- 
lowed it whole, and how he blinked 
as he swallowed! His tongue was 
hinged from, not the back of his 
mouth as in most mouths, but from 
the front, and he could stick his 
tongue out a long way when he saw 
something good to eat. Golden 
Eyes usually ate four meals from 
dusk till dawn. It might be earth- 
worms, or ants, or—as the garden 
grew—tomato worms, or almost 
anything alive and moving. If it 
didn’t move, though, he wouldn’t 
take a chance. Once, though, he 
got a wasp that stung him before 
it went down. Well, it was a won- 
der something like that didn’t hap- 
pen oftener. 

But it was always necessary to 
keep an eye out for the dog. It was 
a boy’s garden, and the boy wouldn’t 
let the dog do him any harm, for, 
said the boy, the toad was doing 
his garden a lot of good. But then 
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the boy wasn’t always with the dog. 
So Golden Eyes kept a sharp watch 
for that dog. 

But now, after about three months 
of life on land, a new trouble as- 
sailed the toad. His skin drew and 
prickled and this first time he didn’t 
know what ailed it. Then when he 
felt as if he would just like to shrug 
himself clear out of the thing, he 
humped his back, hard, and the 
whole skin cracked down the middle. 
For, though Golden Eyes didn’t 
know it, time had come to moult. 
His skin hadn’t grown as the rest of 
him had, and it really had got too 
tight. But with this, he shrugged 
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and tried to rub it off, and at last 
he was actually able to draw it into 
his mouth and swallow it. But 
there underneath had been a hand- 
some new skin, all moist and fitting 
like a glove. And it would enable 
him to feel moisture and dryness, 
warmth and cold, roughness and 
smoothness till he had outgrown it, 
too, for he was going to moult four 
times a year from now on. 

When October turned the leaves 
to red and gold, he began to feel 
very sleepy. He moved more slowly 
now, for his body had stored up fat 
on which he would live when hiber- 
nating. Suddenly — there was that 


dog again! This time he turned the 
young toad over with his paw and 
sniffed, and Golden Eyes just shut 
his eyes and played dead, in hopes 
the dog would decide he was no 
good to eat. But when at last the 
dog actually took him into his 
mouth, the young toad had just one 
trick left to save his life. Not really 
a trick, but a means of self-defense, 
it was. Squeezing hard, he squeezed 
the most awful tasting fluid from 
the glands on the back of his neck. 
At that the dog spat him out with 
a yelp, and ran away with tail be- 
tween his legs. He would never 
trouble Golden Eyes again. 


Adventures of Johnny Muskrat 


B. F. BISHOP 


A RAINY day in summer had 
left the marshland covered with 
shining pools of water. Some of 
the smaller ones were already dis- 
appearing under the heat of the 
big golden sun. 

Along the banks of the brook 
which ran through Mystery Pas- 
ture, lines of little tracks ran over 
the muddy spaces and under the 
marsh marigolds. They were the 
tracks of the muskrats who lived in 
the marshland along the brook. 

Some of these tracks led to an 
old log where a trail disappeared 
among the mosses and water-soaked 
plants. Down and down it went 
under the old log and along a dark 
tunnel that passed under the brook’s 
bed. In the middle of the brook, 
on a foundation of tussocks of 
rushes, was the home of a family 
of muskrats. The six little musk- 
rats had been born in April ,and 
were now about ready to leave 
their babyhood home. 

One summer night when Mother 
Muskrat was out on the marshland, 
eating her supper of sweet flag 
roots, Johnny Muskrat decided to 
leave the lodge which had always 
sheltered him. Along the dark 
tunnel he went, following the musky 
odor left by Mother Muskrat. At 
last he came to the place where the 


tunnel ended and a trail led away 
from the mossy log. 

Johnny Muskrat looked very 
pretty as he sat there, his brownish- 
gray coat shining in the moonlight. 
He sat so quietly that the brown 
spot on his chin and the white spot 
on his throat looked only like a 
flower and a leaf of the marshland. 
As he saw nothing to be frightened 
about, he walked quietly along the 
trail which led to a spot where 
yellow lily bulbs were plentiful. He 
dug up a bulb, washed it in a nearby 
pool as his mother had taught him 


to do, and then ate it. My! How 
good it tasted! 

When he had eaten all the lily 
bulbs he cared for, he sat and 
looked around him for some time. 


How lovely it was out there in the 


“*How lovely it was out there in the moonlight,” thought Johnny Muskrat. 
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moonlight. He decided that he 
would not return to the home lodge. 

Near the brook was a mossy 
bank which in springtime was cov- 
ered with trailing arbutus, whose 
pink blossoms peeped from beneath 
glossy leaves. A few weeks later 
this same bank was dotted with 
yellow addertongues. ‘These nod- 
ding flowers almost covered the old 
bank. The bright yellow blossoms 
above their purple-spotted leaves 
were beautiful. 

In the center of this flower- 
covered bank overlooking the gurg- 
ling brook was a tunnel about four 
feet long. And if you could have 
looked into that tunnel you would 
have seen five white eggs lying in 
a little basin-like hole at the end. 
This was the nest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Belted Kingfisher, whose principal 
food was fish from the brook. 

This beautiful spot by the brook- 
side was the place Johnny Muskrat 
chose for his home. He did not need 
a lodge just now, so he made a nice 
bed in an old hollow log near by, 
where he could sleep the daylight 
hours away. 

At night he crawled out from his 
little dark home and _ wandered 
through the marshland in search of 
sweet flag and yellow lily bulbs. 
Sometimes, for a change, he ate 
fresh shellfish from the brook. 

One summer evening Johnny 
Muskrat was walking up and down 
the bank of the brook, poking his 
little brown nose into every hole 
and crevice just for fun. Suddenly 
Johnny’s sharp ears heard a sound 
that made him stop and listen. The 
next moment he trembled with fear 
as he recognized Mr. Fox’s sharp 
bark and saw his bushy tail waving 
among the marshland grasses. 

Hardly knowing what he did, the 
little muskrat dived head first into 
a deep spot in the brook, and swam 
under water to the protection of the 
roots of an old fallen maple. Not 
ten feet from him old Mr. Fox 
stopped for a few moments, while 
he sniffed and sniffed, wondering 
what had become of the little ani- 
mal that had left that musk-like 
odor among the grasses. 

Trembling with fear, the fright- 
ened little muskrat hid in the water 
beneath the overhanging roots, won- 


dering if he were safe. Then sud- 
denly a different bark sounded across 
Mystery Pasture. Farmer John’s 
big dog came bounding through 
the grasses, his big eyes searching 
for Mr. Fox, whose trail he was 
following. Mr. Fox heard the dog, 
too, and rushed away toward the 
woodland beyond the pasture. 
Johnny Muskrat knew that the big 
dog would not follow the fox far 
into the woods. And he knew that 
he, himself, must not be there when 
the dog came back. 

He knew that the brook was not 
deep enough to make a good hiding 
place. He climbed up the bank, and 
as fast as his short legs could carry 
him, he raced away through the 
marshland grasses. He knew that 
he must get to a place of safety be- 
fore either the dog or the fox re- 
turned, for he felt sure that either 
of them would like young muskrat 
for supper. 

Suddenly he came to an unex- 
pected port of safety — a deep, 
wide pool in the middle of the swamp 
land. With a gasp he reached it 
and dived into its welcome waters. 
He rested a moment to catch his 
breath, then swam into the deepest 
part of the pool. At the edge of the 
pond, the returning dog paused and 
then turning, trotted homeward 
along the cowpath which led across 
Mystery Pasture. 

For sometime the young muskrat 
continued to swim about in the deep 
waters of the marshland pool. But 
after awhile, animal-like, he forgot 
his fright, and crawling out of the 
water, began to explore the banks of 
the new-found pond. Moonlight 
streamed down through the branches 
of a few straggling fir trees that 
grew near, and the soft evening 
breezes were laden with the perfume 
of their branches. He trotted along 
an old hollow log, peering over the 
end to see if its mossy inside might 
be a good place for a young musk- 
rat’s home. 

It was indeed a cozy place, but he 
soon discovered that a family was 
already living there. For as he 
poked his little brown nose into the 
hollow end of the old decaying log, 
four pairs of bright eyes looked into 
his. Yes, it was the home of Mrs. 
Wood Mouse and her family. 
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Then along the cowpath came the 
sound of the patter of little feet, 
and a moment later Mother Wood 
Mouse rushed past him and into her 
log home. Johnny Muskrat turned 
away and gazed around him. 

It was a beautiful spot. The old 
fir trees spread their roots down 
into the moist bank. From among 
the maples beyond Mystery Pas- 
ture came the voice of the whip- 
poor-will singing his evening song. 
Johnny Muskrat swam to the middle 
of the pool and climbed up on a big 
rock. Here he rested for a while, 
watching the yellow moonlight as it 
seemed to turn the water of the 
woodland pool to gold. And feeling 
safer than he had ever felt when he 
had lived by the brookside, Johnny 
curled up on the big gray rock and 
fell asleep. 

Days, weeks and months passed 
and then summer had gone and in 
its place came cool autumn days 
and nights. Now Johnny Muskrat’s 
brownish-gray coat had turned to 
darker brown. The darker stripe 
down his back made him look now 
like a full-grown muskrat. 

He had spent the summer playing 
around the old woodland pool with 
other muskrats who lived not too 
far away. One little brown musk- 
rat seemed to like him very much. 
One evening in late autumn when 
Jack Frost came by and touched 
the quiet waters of the woodland 
pool with his icy wand, little Miss 
Muskrat and Johnny talked it over 
and agreed to make a home together 
in the cozy burrow they had found 
on the bank of the pool. They 
carried in bunches of marsh grass 
and lined the place well. The en- 
trance to their cozy home was be- 
low the surface of the water so they 
did not feel afraid of enemies. 

And so through the long winter, 
while the wild blizzards roared 
down from the north, and the thick 
ice-coat covered the pool, the two 
young muskrats, who had never 
seen winter before, slept, warm and 
snug in their cozy home. Dinner, 
supper, and breakfast of lily bulbs 
and other water plants awaited 
them under the thick, friendly ice. 
And so in comfort and free from 
fear, they awaited the coming of 
springtime. 


Sure there is room for every 
one of you. We don’t want to leave 
a single boy or girl behind! This 
time we want to go deeper down in 
the ocean than ever before. Come 
along Mary; you need not be afraid 
of the sea animals we see down there 
in the deep nor need you fear of 
being inside the big bathsphere 
that we go down in. 

Johnnie let’s not take the time 
just now to inspect the big round 
hollow iron ball in which we go 
down. We later can talk about that 
when on deck of the big boat. I'll 
then explain all about how we keep 
in touch with those on the big boat 
above ... how the air we breath 
is kept pure in the sphere and so on. 

All is ready, and here we go down! 
See the color of the water seems to 
change as we get farther and far- 
ther from the sunlight! Keep your 
eyes wide open so nothing escapes 
being seen. You see, I know that 
you boys and girls will soon be the 
men and women who will be lead- 
ing the nations all over the world 
and too, almost before we know it. 
To do this you must always be 
thinking about finding out new 
things in the sea and on land, and 
find to what good use you may put 
them. Perhaps some of the animals 
we see on this trip far under the 
water, have certain oils or some 
other thing that can be used as 
medicine. I wonder which one of 
you will find such a medicine first? 
I hope you will just keep thinking 
about all the wonderful things that 
are in the sea; so that when you are 
ready to really study about them 
you will know just how to begin. 
Look! Do see that school of golden 
colored fish coming our way. They 
are about a foot long and wowie! 
—see how they are covered all over 
with sharp spines. They are Globe 
Fish. They are so named because 
they puff themselves up with air 
until they quite resemble a globe. 

Yes, children, do notice the ani- 
mal Sammy has found. It is an 
Angler. And what a mouth for a 
fish only about two feet long His 
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Down in the Deep Sea 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


very big mouth that must be nine 
inches from end to end has awful 
looking sharp teeth set close to- 
gether in both upper and lower jaws. 
It surely can hold on to its prey, 
once caught! ‘Those strange spine 
like projections on its back are for 
attracting other fish to it, for its 
food. 

We haven't gone lower than the 
Plankton, or what some call the 
Pasture-land of the sea for see the 
Cuttle Fish’s grapelike cluster of 
purple eggs being hung by the fish, 
right over near your out-look John- 
nie. See how cleverly she fastens 
the eggs to that strong sea-weed! 

Yes, do watch the John Dory 
fish, Sally has found. Hasn't he a 


strange big mouth and notice he 
has no teeth as the Angler. This 
is because he feeds on smaller crus- 
tatians that just float into his 
mouth and he gulps them down. 
Again let us look at the Cuttlefish 
before she leaves her eggs. Notice 
the artistic, almost geometrical 
markings of reddish-brown, that go 
from head to tail. Lovely isn’t it! 
Yes, Mary the soft bone our birds 
love to nibble on, come from this 
animal’s body. Sepia ink used in 
art works, such as photography and 
engravings, is gotten from the Cut- 
tlefish also. 

There, I’m glad they have shifted 


the bathsphere for I was hoping we 
might see some of the Sea-pens and 
there they are over to our right on 
those rocks. Yes, William those 
fluffy feathery looking things about 
a foot long are really animals and 
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are called Sea-pens and do you not 
think they are rightly named? 

Oh, but do look quick! There 
just above the Sea-pens! See that 
funny wiggling thing about two feet 
long ... that’s a Gulper Eel. It 
See 
its funny little head and its square 
mouth all filled with soft filmy tissue 


is coming right towards us. 


so tiny particles of food will catch 


in the films and then be gulped 
down for its dinner. 

Well, and I see they are drawing 
us back up to the top and we soon 
will be on the deck of the big boat 
again. I shall then draw the pic- 
tures of the things we saw. First, 
or number one will be the Globe- 
fish . .. number two the Angler 
. number three the Cuttle fish 
and her eggs . ... number four the 
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Sea Pens and number five the 
Gulper Eel. Now the children who 
could not go with us this time may 
enjoy seeing some of what we saw. 
That’s right Mary, the John Dory 
fish is number six. 

Next trip down into the deep sea 
I hope no one will have to stay be- 
hind. Remember, keep watching 
for interesting things in nature... 
they are everywhere you go. 


The Friendly Gourd F'amily 


Do YOU know that a member 
of the gourd family went to war? 
It was the luffa or dishrag gourd. 
Our government bought large quan- 
tities of dishrag gourds or vegetable 
sponges, as they are sometimes 
called. The fibrous centers of these 
gourds were used to strain out oil, 
grease and dirt from water going into 
the boilers of many of our fighting 
boats. Luffa gourds grow in our own 
southwestern states, in Central 
America, Mexico and northern South 
America. They require about six 
months to mature, many of them 
attaining a length of over 20 inches. 
When ripe the gourds are prepared 
for use by cutting off one end and 
soaking them in water for five or six 
days. This loosens the pulpy center 
so that it can be pulled out easily. 
After careful washing and drying 
the sponge is ready for use. It 
makes a good filter because it does 
not absorb water like an animal 
sponge does. 

The luffa gourd is only one mem- 
ber of a large family known scien- 
tifically as the Cucurbitacae family. 
There are over seven hundred dif- 
ferent species of gourds. We know 
some of the soft-shelled varieties by 
the names of squash, pumpkin, 
watermelon, muskmelon and cu- 
cumber. These members of this big 
family are very perishable and must 
be used almost immediately when 
ripe. The hard-shelled varieties, 
however, if properly dried, will keep 
almost indefinitely. 

The gourd family is one of man’s 
old friends. It has served him 
faithfully for hundreds and hun- 
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dreds of years. In fact, hard shelled 
gourds were found when excavating 
ancient Egyptian tombs dating 
about 2000 B.C. Also, frequent 
references to them are found in the 
works of ancient Greek and Roman 
writers. Even Jonah of Old Testa- 
ment times found shelter in the 
shade of a gourd vine, which grew 
up in a single night. And that 
clever ruler of Haiti, Black Chris- 
topher, used them as money. Our 
American Indians, too, found gourds 
useful for making the numerous 
varieties of vases, baskets, dippers, 
cups and other containers which 
they used in their primitive house- 
keeping. 

Gourds are in great demand to- 


day for use as table decorations as 
well as for making patio or charm 
strings. 

Do you know that we get the 
idea for making these colorful charm 
strings from the first Spanish settlers 
in California? Just as we do now, 
they tied together with raffia long 
strings of brightly painted gourds, 
ears of corn, and other seed pods. 
They hung these at the entrances 
to their homes to keep evil spirits 
away. Charm strings were supposed 
to have the particular power of 
guarding the welfare of visitors in 
that home. 

You will find that growing gourds 
in your garden is an interesting 


hobby. 


Our Barnyard 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


Solo—Our barnyard’s simply full of hens, 


Chorus——Cluck, cluck! 


Cluck, cluck! 


Cluck, cluck! 


Solo—They walk around by fives and tens, 


Chorus—Cluck, cluck! 


Cluck, cluck! 


Cluck, cluck! 


Solo—Their heads are pointed toward the ground, 


Chorus—Peck, peck! Peck, 
Solo—They’re scratching, 


eck! 
unting, all around, 


Peck, peck! 


Chorus—Peck, peck! Peck, peck! Peck, peck! 


Solo—Sometimes we hear them, noisy and loud, 
Chorus—Cut, cut, cut-dah, cut, cut! 

Solo—They’ve laid some eggs, and they’re so proud! 
Chorus—Cut, cut, cut-dah, cut, cut! 


Solo—Then hight comes, and they go to bed, 


Chorus—Cluck, cluck! 


Cluck, cluck! 


Cluck, cluck ..... 


Solo—Feathers o’er their drowsy heads. 
Chorus—Cluck, cluck ... cluck ..... (silence). 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YO U, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present ycur problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARI NG GROUND freely. 


Question: I have been teaching the upper 
grades. This fall I am to be transferred to 
Grade 1 and 2. Would you kindly send me the 
names of a few reference books which you 
think will be of help to me? 


Answer: Instead of sending you a long list of 
references, I am going to send you a few outstanding 
ones in which the information is very simple and direct. 
“Primary Reading Activities,” Storm-Smith, Ginn; 
“Reading Readiness,” Lucile Harrison, Houghton; 
“Social Studies in the Primary Grades,” Storm, Lyons 
and Carnahan; “Building Word Power,” Durrell- 
Sullivan, World Book; ‘Unified Kindergarten and 
First Grade,” Temple-Parker, Ginn; “Ready to Read,” 
Durrell-Sullivan, World Book; ‘‘Skills and Drills,” 
House, Silver Burdett; “Teaching the Child to Read,” 
Boud, Macmillan; ‘Word Recognition and Word 
Analysis,’’ Oates, Macmillan; “A Bibliography of Books 
for Young Children,” compiled by Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201-16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D C.; “Course of Study for First Grade 
Work,” Public Schools, Brockton, Mass. 


Question: Do you know any stories that would 
be appropriate for telling 4th and 5th graders 
on Columbus Day? 


Answer: I would suggest any of the follqwing: 
“Columbus and the Egg,” Baldwin, from “Good 
Stories for Great Holidays,” Houghton; “Christopher 
Columbus,” from “In Story Land,” Harrison, Mac- 
millan; “Columbus, the Boy of Genoa,” from Step- 
ping Stones to Literature, Arnold & Gilbert, Silver- 
Burdett; “Columbus at La Rabida,” Irving, from 
Good Stories for Great Holidays, Olcott, Houghton; 
“The Mutiny,” Aide Lamartine, from Good Stories 
for Great Holidays, Olcott, Houghton; “The Garden 
of Eden,” Moores, Story of Christopher Columbus, 
Houghton; “In Search of the Grand Khan;” The Voy- 
age of Columbus,” Alphonse de Lamartine, Holidays 
and Special Days, Creative Education Society, Man- 
kato, Minn. 


Question: Could you please give me three or 
four good aids in the teaching of Phonics? 


Answer: “Skills and Drills,’”’ House, Silver Burdett: 


“Building Word Power,” Durre.l-Sullivan, World 
Book; “Word Recognition and Word Analysis,” Oates, 
Macmillan; “Improving Your Reading,” Wilkinson, 


Noble and Noble, N. Y. 


Question: Could you suggest some simple 
pamphlet that I could use for the teaching of 
geography to a remedial group of children. 


Answer: Yes, I would readily suggest the 48 page 
pamphlet, New Global Geography, published by 
Harrison Publishing Co., 32 S. Fourth St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 


Question: A short while ago I gave a little 
pantomine, “Polly Put the Kettle On,” by 
Susanne Myers, published in American Child- 
hood. A footnote said it was taken from a port- 
folio of plays, ‘‘Let’s Pretend.’ Could you tell 
me where I could get this portfolio? 


Answer: The address for “Let’s Pretend,” is C. H. 
Congdon, 508 W. 26th St., New York. 


Question: I am interested in choral speaking 
for first and second grades. I have used your 
“The Pancake”? with success, I would like to 
get other such simple pieces. I shall be grateful 
if you can help me in this matter. 


Answer: ,'The best place to secure poems for Choric 
Reading is The Expression Company, Boston, Mass. 
For upper grades I should suggest, “The Reading 


Chorus” by Hicks, published by Noble and Noble, 
New York. 


Question: I would like some dramatizations 
or choral speaking material suitable for second 
grade entertainments. Your magazine has had 
splendid helps along these lines, but is there 
anything else you have aside from the maga- 
zine material which is available? 


Answer: I would suggest either of the two books 
published by The Expression Company, Boston, Mass. 
“Choral Speaking” by Gullen, “Teaching by Choric 
Speech” by Elizabeth Keppie. In writing you might 
suggest that you wish the poems for lower grade 
children. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Potato Printing 


Block printing can be made by 
using potatoes instead of blocks. 
‘Potato Printing,” it can be cor- 
rectly called. A firm Irish potato 
can be cut either length wise or 
width wise, according to the size 
needed by the design. The width 
wise cutting gives a shape more 
easily handled by children. The 
design to be used is first cut from 
a heavy paper. For example, a star 
is cut from heavy paper and then 
this star pattern is placed in the 
center of the potato surface and 
traced with a pencil onto the po- 
tato. A sharp pointed paring knife 
cuts the design —- the star, down 
into the potato for a depth of % 
inch. On the outside of the design 
the potato substance is removed, 
leaving the raised star in the middle 
of the potato. This is the block 
print, or potato print which is to 
be applied to some surface, such as 
paper or cloth. Poster paint of any 
desired color is applied to the raised 
star design with a brush. The po- 
tato print is then pressed onto the 
surface where planned for. Experi- 
ence has taught me that a folded 
newspaper placed under my material 
will absorb the paint not needed by 
the decorated surface and so pre- 
vents blots. Trees, crosses, anchors, 
hearts, any simple design can be 
used in making potato prints. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Music to Restore Order 


lr MUSIC hath charms, as the 
poet assures us, nowhere else are 
those charms more useful than in a 
noisy classroom. On certain days, 
as we all know, the racket some- 
times becomes unbearable. In such 
a crisis, | ask every pupil to fold 
his arms on his desk and rest his 
head on them while I play two or 
three quiet musical selections on the 
phonograph. This restores quiet 
more effectively than any amount 
of scolding. 

Fellow teachers who have no 


musical instruments in their rooms 
tell me that reading poetry aloud 
to the class while they rest in this 
way accomplishes the same results. 

—MARGARETTA HARMON 


A New Use for Shelf Paper 


To add color and design to my 
bulletin boards, I am using ‘‘Roy- 
ledge Shelf Paper.” It can well be 
used as a border for mounting pic- 
tures, or as a_ background for 
mounting booklets that have been 
made. The patterns used may vary 
with the season, or unit of work. 
It is an added colorful attraction 
for very little expense. 

—EVELYN ANN FEFER 


Always Do Your Best 


On the board I wrote “Always Do 
Your Best” impressing on the chil- 
dren that they should always try 
and do their very best. Then I had 
the children take large sheets of 
drawing paper and make a large en- 
velope. On the outside we printed 

“Good Work” 
John Smith 


When the children did good work 
they were allowed to place it in 
their envelope but if they didn’t do 
good work of course they could not 
put it in their envelope. So the en- 
velope acted as an inspiration. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 36) 

This page is very interesting for 
the variety of subjects it portrays. 
It may be correlated with informa- 
tion on the average ages of different 
types of animals. It may serve as 
an inspiration for making a large 
chart of this character, using cut 
out pictures for illustrations. <A 
large chart can be hung on the wall 
for all the class to see and use for 
oral or written number work. 

In this case, the pupils are to 
write in the correct ages of the 
animals on the dotted lines under- 
neath each picture. 


JUNIOR 
ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Each month this professional 
magazine for elementary teach- 
ers brings you up-to-date, new, 
interesting material for use in 
the classroom. Every issue of 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
contains integrated units of 
work, projects, seasonal ma- 
terial, stories based on foreign 
countries, construction work, 
seatwork, outlines, art and 
craft correlating projects, re- 
search date and more than 20 
full-page illustrations of the 
material, 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES is your magazine, edited 
and prepared with the needs 
of the elementary teacher in 
mind. Besides the material 
mentioned above there are also 
special features — the Letter 
Box, Using Project Material, 
Free and Inexpensive Materi- 
als, The Listening Hour, En- 
tertainment Helps, Your Book- 
shelf -- all designed to give 
specific help to the teacher in 
meeting her everyday problems. 


Regardless of the grade you 
teach, you will find abundant 
material in Junior ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES. All this without 
long hours of research on your 
part! 


$3.00 


for a year’s subscription of 
10 consecutive issues; 25c 
additional for postage in 
Canada; 50c to other foreign 
countries. 


The Jones 
Publishing Company 


Dept. ACIL 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Primary Reading 
and Writing Seat Work 


Page 37) 


This month we have a list of 
simple words which are to be writ- 
ten on the dotted lines to complete 
the verses. Children may make 
original drawings to illustrate the 
verses. Let children make up 
verses about other springtime sub- 
jects. 


My Springtime Story 


(Page 39) 
The title covers so many delight- 
ful subjects — a walk in the city 


park or country lane to discover the 
first flowers of the season, the re- 
turn of the birds, the young animals 
that indicate springtime, informa- 
tion about blossoming trees and 
color in the gardens, spring holi- 
days, etc. 

Many interesting rabbit designs 
may be developed by sketching the 
head carefully and adding dresses, 
coats and trousers as shown. The 
rabbit may hold an umbrella, carry 
a basket or a colored balloon, etc. 

Designs such as these make at- 
tractive cut-out Easter cards. 


Health Poster 
(Page 41) 

Do you eat two vegetables every 
day — besides your serving of po- 
tatoes? What vegetable do you like 
best? Tell how some of the vege- 
tables are grown and prepared for 
the table. 

Color Bunny Bobbs a light brown 
or leave him all white and color his 
nose, eyes and ears pink. His hat 
is yellow; the carrot a bright orange 
with green leaves. 

Make another picture of Bunny 
Bobbs and either draw or paste a 
picture of another vegetable across 
his shoulders. A parade of vege- 
tables may be made using this pat- 
tern and mounting the row of bun- 
nies on a dark construction paper 
background or using them for a 
blackboard border. 


A Build Up Picture 
(Page 40) 


HE Easter bunny may be col- 
ored a light brown with darker 
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brown markings or leave it all white 
with pink eyes, ears and nose. After 
the bonnet, lily and eggs have been 
colored and pasted into position 
according to their numbered direc- 
tions, the bunny may be cut out 
and mounted on heavier paper or 
cardboard. When mounting, leave 
an inch space of mounting paper 
below base of bunny to be turned 
back thus forming a stander. The 
Easter bunny will then stand alone 
and can be used as a favor. Make 
or cut different eggs from. colored 
paper and write the names of guests 
or classmates on them instead of 
the “Easter Greetings” and then the 
bunny can be a placecard! 


Islands—and how they came to be 
(From Page 13) 


The ocean bottom, then, is not 
a flat, uninteresting place. It has 
mountains and valleys, volcanoes 
and deep, mysterious ravines. Some- 
times a whole range of mountains 
is pushed up in the ocean’s bed. 
The earth’s surface is constantly 
shifting, and it may buckle up like 
an accordion, as shown in the cross- 
section in Figure 4. 


These underwater mountains, if 


they are located in warm regions, 
become anchorages for coral. Coral 
is a tiny animal or “polyp” which 
floats about in tropical waters. Coral 
often settles in groups or colonies, 
and attach themselves to any under- 
water surface. When they die their 
skeletons, which are rich in lime, 
harden into solid rock. Millions 
and billions of such tiny skeletons 
grow into coral islands. 

There are many strange legends 
of lost continents and mysterious 
islands which have appeared and 
later sunk into the ocean. Ex- 
plorers have actually seen volcanic 
islands grow before their very eyes! 


Ancient maps show many islands 
that cannot be found today. 

Think of these things when you 
study about an island. It may be a 
relic of a vanished continent, or the 
beginning of a new one. It may be 
the result of an earth-shaking vol 
canic eruption, or the slow accumu 
lation of millions of skeletons of tiny 
sea animals down through the ages. 
Only the ocean knows an island’s 
secret, and oceans guard their se 
crets well! 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTAT!VE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO.) 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 henge we have represcnted 
Milton Bradley Company. A complcte 
stock of their merchandise is carried 
in Kansas City at all times 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansax City 6. Mo 


National College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, 
and child care centers. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. Located on Chi- 
cago’s love'y North Shore, near lake. Beginning 
classes as well as specially designed courses for 
teachers and college graduates. Summer term: 
June 14, Fall term: September 16. Write for 
catalog. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 612A 
Evanston, III. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Entire West, including Ariz., Cal., Nev., 
Ore. and Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 
Grades $1800-$2500, H. S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT—Write For Information Today 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


JS. NATL. BANK BLOG WILLIAM RUFFER Pw Mow DENVER. COLO 


N.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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TRADE MARK 


J2LA 


SS /L LINE 


the perfect medium for modeling attrac- 
tive little animals, birds and other deco- 


rative figures that are so popular. 


With its added advantage of beautiful col- 
ors, PLASTELINE allows for a most interest- 


ing and realistic modeling of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that 
the models may be displayed and used for a 


long time without losing their attractiveness. 


Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors 


156) Cream 

156B Gray Green 
156N Yellow 

156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
6K Clay Color 

1568S Bright Green 
156R Blue 

156C) Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 


156Z Assorted. four colors, 


Ib. each, 
Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
and Dark Brown, 80.40 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 


so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
eaused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over > just put the elay away in its box no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft 


possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 


and pliable, making it 


ished at another time. [t does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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FACES 


BEFORE WINKY | DAY & DAY PLACES 
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Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern simpli- 


fied type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, com- 
prehension tests. 


(ihha 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, and 
a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 


Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, 
for Grades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted recently for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list 
recently in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, 


New Mexico, Kentucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah 
for basal supplementary use. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Adventures in Science by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so effec- 
tive in learning to read. During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day 
of the great achievements of science. 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to asso- 
ciate with themselves reading specialists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The 
result is that each reader is exactly adapted to the grade for which it is written. No other series 
is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils in the first six grades. 
A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher 1s available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. Mlustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. : 
Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. -| ADVENTURES 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted recently on the multiple list in South Carolina and IN SCIENCE © 
Arkansas. Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Car- TEM og 
olina, Tennessee, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawaii, Alaska and the Philippines. 


: 
: ADVENTURES ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 1 INSCIENCE 3 INSCIENCE 


WITH JUDY AND JOE WITH JANE AND PAUL WITH DORIS AND BILLY 
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